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T the close of last year’s racing a good many of us What that may mean I donot know. Hippeastrum did not run last 





had come to the conclusion that on the whole the two year, and was still more or less of a ‘* baby when he won at 

year olds were well above the average in merit Kempton Park. Possibly he is a useful colt. His next engage- 

some of them—notably Craganour—of undoubted ment is in the Derby. There is, at all events, this to bear in 

class. So far as the present season has gone, wé mind, that Roseworthy—much improved, I[ think, since last 
have some evidence in support of that theory, for the three year—was very fit when he ran at Kempton Park, and that 
year olds are more than holding their own by comparison therefore, even when they meet at even weights, Hippeastrum 
with older _ horses. may make a race ot 
Craganour, it is true, wt. Still, there is m 
did not create a very getting away trom 
favourable impression the fact that on last 
when he ran at Liver- year’s running Rose- 
pool; but it may be worthy was somewhere 
unwise to judge him on between 12lb. and 
that running, for he 15lb. behind the best 
was probably _ back- of his age—such as 


ward in condition at 


that time ; 


Craganour and = Sho 


it was not, 





gun: that therefore, on 
indeed, to be expected the Kempton Park 
that, with his classic running, Hippeastrum 
engagements in view, has an enormous 
the colt would have amount of improve- 
been in anything like ment to make if he 
real racing trim so is to come within 
early in the year. We even measurable dis 
shall, at all events, tance’ _ of being a 
know more about him classic colt. I have, 
before these _ notes however, a notion that 
appear, for he will between Roseworthy 
have settled the ques- as a two year old and 
tion as to whether or a three year old there 
no he is going to be is a very considerabk 
as good at three years difference, for L think 
of age as he was as a that he has mac 
two year old, by what more than normal im- 
he does—or does not W. A. Rouch Copyright. provement. Here, 
do—in the race for the ANNECY, WINNER OF THE GREAT METROPOLITAN, again, the race for 
Two Th: usand Guineas the Two Thousand 
on Wednesday. Guineas will have told 
With that race still us a good deal. Then 
undecided, it is rash there was an interest 
to say much about ing performance on the 
the better class three part of the three year old 
year olds ; neverthe- Aldegond when he won 
less it may well be 


the Newbury SpringCup 


that the best perform- one mile—very easil\ 


ance we have yet seen 
up to the 
writing—was 


time of 
that of 
Roseworthy, when he 


made such a gallant 
attempt — it was a 
gallant attempt — to 
give 21lb. to Mr. 
Leopold de Roths- 
child’s Hippeastrum 
in the Easter Stakes 

Kempton Park. 


the time I thought 
it Hippeastrum 
m with about 
hand, and if 


rolb. 
that 
is a reasonably 
yrrect estimate; 
en Roseworthy is, or 
on that 
iy, the better of the 
vo by a good rolb. 


ither was, 


WwW. 


A. 


Rouch. 


DRINMORE, 


WINNER 


OF 


THE 


CITY 


AND 





( opyright. 


SUBURBAN, 


by a length and a-half 
from Brancepeth, whom 
he was meeting on pretty 


nearly weight-for-age 


terms. On the face of it, 
this did not suggest 
classic form, but the 


three yeai old had a bit 


in hand, and _ plenty 


of room tor improve- 


ment too. I believe, 


moreover, that he was 
very much ‘* expected ”’ 
to win, so that he may 


be worth thinking 


about. Someone, by 
the way, has taken a 
nice bet about him for 


the Derby. 

The pedigree of 
Annecy, winner of 
the Great Metropolitan 
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Stakes 
respects of considerable interest He is by 


two miles and a-quarter—at Epsom last week, is in some 
Simontault (4) out 
of Stolen Armour (4), by Morion 
out of Booty, by Sterling 12. Simontault 


of Datura, by Trumpeter (1) out of 


5) out of Swag, by Macheath 13 
is by St. Simon 11 out 
Poinsettia, by Young Mel- 


bourne 25 out of Lady Hawthorn. Annecy is therefore in-bred 
to family No. (4). It may be noted that in the female line both 
The most in- 


teresting facts in relation to this pedigree are, however, first, that 


his sire and dam trace back to Alice Hawthorn 


and secondly, the 
300k, 


Annecy ever ran; 
According to the Stud 


neither the sire nor the dam of 
curious stud career of his grandam. 


Swag, foaled in 1889, was covered when a vearling, but proved 
barren. She was then mated with Vibrate, but again proved 
barren. In 1893 and 1894 she had dead foals (sires not given in 


the Stud Book), in 1895 she slipped twins (sire not given), in 1896 
she had a colt by Pioneer, in 1897 a filly by the same horse, pro- 
1508, Pioneer or Vibrate in 
Stolen 


duced a dead foal in a brown colt by 
1899, a dead foal in 1900, a colt by Wiseman in 1901, a filly 
Armour) by Morion in 1902, was barren to Broxton in 1903, had 
a colt by Bunbury in 1904, slipped twins to Broxton in 1905, and 
was then covered by Sir Hugo, and sold to Mr. A. J. Cotton, by 
What 


but in the course of her journey to Australia 


whom she was exported to Australia eventually became 


of her I do not know : 
she produced four filly foals at a birth lo the best of mv know- 
ledge there is no other record of the kind in the annals of breeding, 
but such may exist, and I should be exceedingly obliged for anv 
For a four year old with the slightest 


information on the subject 
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came. This I do know, that an exceedingly shrewd judge of form 
he is a well-known ‘“‘ owner” in France—fully anticipated that 
Limon would beat them, and also that I did not think that Sharpe 
on the French colt—showed to so much advantage as did Cheshire 
on the winner, though it is only fair to add that it is quite possible 
that he had some difficulty in keeping the French colt—inclined to 
be straight in front—balanced coming down the hill. Talking the 
race over before it was run with the friend I have just mentioned, 
he said, in reply to my suggestion that Lorenzo or Drinmore would 
very likely win, ‘“‘ Ah! but if you think Drinmore can win, I tell 
Limon can beat him, and Limon will win, you will see.” 
I said, ‘‘ I don’t know how you can be so sure.” “ Very 
‘* Did you see La Bohéme run for the 
Did she not give Drinmore 8lb. and 
Now, I tell you, Limon is better than 


you no. 
“* Well,” 
simple,’’ my friend said. 
Cambridgeshire last year ? 
beat him by a length ? 
La Bohéme, quite 5lb. better, and he has only to give Drinmor 
follow me? If you had thought that Drinmor 
I tell back Limon.” So I did 
small still think 
Drinmore wa 


1olb. Do you 


would win, you 
and although I lost the 
that my friend’s reasoning was sound, and that 
lucky to beat the French 


singularly fortunate in that Lorenzo did not feel inclined to gallo 


must, you, 


amount invested, | 


colt. At the same time, both wer 


in the early stages of the race. I might, perhaps, add that, judgin 
by the way they ran, both Outram and Short Grass, the forme 
especially, should not be long before they earn winning brackets 
The pedigree of Drinmore, bred by Mr. J. H. Taylor, 1s wort! 


notice, for, through his great great granddam, Britannia, he bring 





W. A. Rouch. THE GRAND INTERNATIONAL 
The Open Ditch From le/t to right—Kippeen, Waves; 
pretensions to “class"’ the winning of the Great Metropolitan 


with 6st. 5lb but it may well be 
that 


deal in hand, and it may be as well to keep him in mind in con- 


in the saddle was no great feat ; 


Annecy is a useful colt nevertheless, for he won with a good 


nection with long-distance racing He is, by the way, engaged in 
the Chester Cup, in which, a 14lb. penalty included, he will have 
to carry 7st. 4lb 


What a day it was at Epsom on the Wednesday—City and 


Suburban day—of last week, just one of those all too rare days 
which we must risk now and again in this ever-varying climate 
of ours. Bright, glorious sunshine and the air full of the vivifying 


influences of spring. What a race we saw, too, for the City and 


Suburban Handicap! Few of us who were looking on—I doubt 
if any of us really knew—could tell whether Drinmore or Limon 
had won, and even the judge himself could only give Mr. George 
(Drinmore) the benefit of a head. Then 
there was the extraordinary performance of Lorenzo. Almost the 
quickest to start, he dropped back, until for some time he was 
absolutely the last of the eighteen runners, nor was it until well 
into the straight that he took into his head to gallop. Then, how- 
ever, he did exert himself to such purpose that, running right through 
his horses, he had actually got to within three parts of a length- 
and a head 


Edward's colt * short ”’ 


-of the winner when the race was over, and in another 
few strides would, I think, have won outright. As the race was 
run, I rather think that Drinmore was a lucky winner, and yet 
Cheshire 


both he and his jockey well deserved to win, for they 


went the shortest way and battled it out stoutly when the pinch 


HANDICAP 


vay, 


STEEPLECHASE AT 
Couvrefeu I1., Carmeen, 


SANDOWN PARK. 
lokay and Scarabee (winner). 


( opyright. 


in a line, little known in England, of family No. 6. He is by Genera! 

of Marcella II. Italy), by Melton 8 out 
of Andreina, by Andrew 11 out of Orpheline, by Norton (4) out o! 
Britannia, by Brochet (1) out of Protection. 
was a grandly bred horse by Blair Athol ro out of Woodcraft, by 
Voltigeur (2) out of a mare by Venison, and it is worth neting that 
Britannia was sister to Margery Daw, dam of Ecossais and See Saw. 


Symons (2) out (bred in 


Andrew, by the way 


I do not know that we saw any really good-class two year olds 
out at Epsom, though there be “ possibilities ’’ in connection with 
Mr. E. Hulton’s Stornaway, by Desmond out of Sisterlike (thi 
was the highest-priced yearling—5,o00 guineas—noted at Doncastei 
in September last); he ran unplaced in the Hyde Park Plate, 
but is still very backward, and, as a matter of fact, 1an better than 
I had expected after looking him over in the paddock. 

On Friday afternoon is the race for the One Thousand 
Guineas. On last year’s form Lord Rosebery’s Prue ought 
win it, and that with ease, but she is reputed to have come bad! 
out of a trial, so we must, I suppose, leave heron one side. Amo! 
the others there are few, if any, with any pretensions to cla 
on their two year old form, the best of them being, I think, Queen 
Parade and Arda; Coora, too, ran fairly well behind Qucen 
Parade—they were both beaten by Fairy King—in the Wood Ditt: 
Stakes ; but fillies are “ kittle cattle,’’ and it is more by way 0! 
suggestion than anything else that I now allude to Queen’s Parade 
a likely winner of the race. One of the two trained by W. Jarvi 
Curvet and Santair—may win the Friday Welter, and Thi 
has a fair chance in the Mildenhall Plate. TRENTON. 
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A HOUSE AT EL ASSASSIF 
IN THE EGYPTIAN DESERT 


DESIGNED BY Mr. PALMER-JONES. 













PS : ae a Ce Sn eee 
| Cusco <9) TP) gare 
nw th me : ‘ 
) —_ — > 2. 
MONG the many benefactions to art of the late Mr. ancient cemetery in the northern part of Thebes, about three 
Pierpont Morgan one of the less known was _ his miles from the Nile. The work undertaken will take many 
support of Egyptian archeology. The house shown vears to complete, and not only was a permanent home necessary 
in the accompanying illustrations was built at his expense for the archeologists engaged on it, but also store-rooms and 





FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 





near Luxor, Upper Egypt, as the headquarters of the work-rooms. The designing of the house was undertaken by 
Egyptian Expedition of the Metropolitan Museum of New Mr. Palmer-Jones, an architect who has been engaged on other 
York. The Expedition secured a concession from the archeological work in Egypt. It involved something of a 
Egyptian Department of Antiquities to excavate part of an responsibility, because the house had to be built so that it should 








THE NORTH SIDE, 








N* 


not interfere with the view of 
the Great Temple, or bring any 
note of triviality to a scene 
made so magnificent by the 
backing of towering cliffs. The 
probable presence of buried 
tombs over most of the area 
dictated that the house should 
be built on the side of a low 
hill to the south. Even so, the 
whole site when excavated was 
found to be honeycombed with 
tombs which had rifled 
in ancient times. The ground 
was levelled into terraces, and 
foundations of rubble masonry 
were carried down to the living 
rock The special purposes of 
the building combined with the 
climatic conditions called for a 
plan very unlike those which 
usually appear on these pages 
Provision had to be made, not 
only for one or two married 
couples, and two bachelors, but 


bee n 


also for the accommodation of 
several guests As the work 
of the Expedition is carried 


on from November to July, the 
building had to be suited both 
to hot and cold weather. The 
excessive heat from April on- 
wards, when the shade tem 

perature often reaches 118deg 

called for a plentiful provision 
of verandahs, which run along 
almost the whole of the north 
side, and the domed hall, which 
serves as the chief living-room, 
is surrounded on three sides by 
corridors. The breadth of the 
verandahs ensures that the 
glare of the desert shall be shut 
out, and that the maximum of 
coolness shall be achieved. The 
bedrooms are provided with a 
double roof, giving an air space 
of eighteen inches. In the lower 


roof, self - shutting trap door 
ventilators are fixed over the 
beds, and they let out the 


hot air and so create a draught 
Mr. Palmer- Jones is to be con 
gratulated on the charming 
simplicity and native character 
of the design. He was careful 


to follow local traditions in 
every Way possible. As the 
work was done 
wholly by natives, 
there were entet 


taining moments 
during its progress, 


and the architect 
was called upon to 
do a good deal 
more than falls to 
the lot of the pro 
fession in this 
country. The con 
tractor was a 


native from Luxor, 
Awadallah Ahmed 
Omar, by name, 


and the organisa 
tion of the work 
was purely patri 


archal in character. 
If the woodwork be 
excepted, the whole 


of the work was 
carried out by six 
men, all members 


of the contractor's 
family, and three 
generations were re- 
presented. The 
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chief bricklayer, a youth of 
seventy, was Awadallah’s 
father-in-law, and a faithful 
Mohammedan, who had made 
his pilgrimage to Mecca. He 
ruled, not only the other work- 
men, but his chief, with a rod 
of iron. Practically the whole 
of the three domes he built 
with his own hands. In 
order that no one should in 
terfere with his special work 
and partly to emphasise his 
absolute control of everybody 
concerned, he made for himsel| 


on the roof, and against th: 
large dome, a little hut of 


mats. The whole of the walls 
above the masonry foundations 
were built of sun-dried brick 
made of Nile mud and choppe: 
straw—a specification which r 
calls the difficulties of Israel i) 
Egypt. They were made by 
hand in a mould, and carried t: 
the site on camels’ backs. Onl) 
the piers of the main dome wer 
of local burnt bricks, laid in mu 
mortar, and the four main arch 
were faced with red hand-mad: 
bricks from Cairo. The dome 
themselves were of unburn 
bricks, built without centerin 
in the usual Eastern fashion, an 
so skilfully that immediatel: 
after they were completed, an 
while still wet several men coul: 
walk on them safely. The floor 
of the rooms are of grey cemen 
tiles, made locally. They give 
very clean and cool surface, and 
in order to exclude such unbid 
den guests as snakes and scor 
pions, the skirtings are of the 
same tiles. Almost the onh 
unconscious building traditio 
which still lingers in Egypt is a 
survivalfromthe medizval Arab 
mosque builders. In the layin; 
of red brick floors the modern 
native still sets the bricks i 
patterns of lozenges, circles an: 
the like as he goes along, without 
being told. In this respect he 
is rather like the Essex 
penter, who still chamfers th: 
woodwork of his waggons wit! 
the old pleasant detail. Whe: 
the writer of this 
lately asked one ot 
them the reason for 
doing it that way 
the naive reply wa 
returned, “ Why 
because that is thi 
way it is done.”’ 
The methods o! 
Mr. Palmer- Jones 1) 
the face of unsati 
factory work wer 
simple and strem 
ous. When he sa 
any part of the w 
burnt brickwork | 
laid, he pushed 
kicked it over. 1 
offending workm 
would simply sh1 


Cal 


his shoulders a 
say with a sm 
** Malash ” (it do s 


not matter), wh 
Awadallah stood 
and hurled epith s 
(and sometim 5s 
mud) at him, ] 
vided always t! 
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the offender was not his father- 
in-law. The carpenters’ and 
joiners’ work occasioned more 
trouble than the bricklaying, 
which was done by unsophisti- 
cated Mahommedans. The 
woodworkers were mostly Chris- 
tian, and did not like camping 
in the Desert, at so unreasonable 
a distance from cafés, inferior 
whisky and other emblems of 
civilisation. They continually 
absented themselves in the pur- 
suit of such pleasures, to the 
great hampering of the work, 
and were not concerned to offer 
any valid excuses. The even 
tenor of construction was en- 
livened by songs of gardens and 
fountains, varied by quarrels in 
which the whole of the staff 
always took a sympathetic in- 
terest and sometimes an active 
part. On the finishing of the 
work three sheep were killed, 
and a fantasia held to celebrate 
the event. 

The delightful simplicity of 
the exterior is repeated within. 
The architect relied on mass and 
grouping rather than on orna- 
ment. A panel of Persian tiles 
here and a folding screen of 
old Cairene Mushrabyieh work 
there, are almost the only 
features of conscious decora- 
tion, save for wall-hangings of 
rich Bokhara embroidery in the 
hall. The furniture was made 
by an Italian in Cairo, to the 
architect’s designs, and the buff 
coverings emphasise the cool 
character of the cream-coloured distempered walls. The great 
brass lamps hanging from the four main arches are modern 
Cairene work, copied from old models. The cost of the 
building is enough to bring water to the mouth of the English- 
man who contemplates a “ Lesser Country House of To-day.” 
The total expenditure, including stables (not shown on _ the 
plan) and workrooms was one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety pounds, which represents a cubic foot price of about 
twopence three farthings for the complete building. 

Although Mr. Palmer-Jones must have had many diffi- 
culties to contend with, because Awadallah could neither read 
nor write, and drawings were meaningless to him, the spirit of 
trustfulness in which the latter interpreted his contract brought 
compensations. The architect made out al] the accounts 
on the contract basis, and paid the good Awadallah what was 
owing to him, without the latter being in the least aware as to 
whether he had got his due. Perhaps no greater tribute to 
the righteousness of the English occupation of Egypt could be 
found than an observation of Awadallah’s. Mr. Palmer- Jones 
asked him if he was not afraid of being cheated, seeing that he 
could not check the accounts and measurements on which his 
payments were based. Standing up in his long-sleeved silk 
robes, and waving his hand with a magnificent gesture, he 


replied, ‘‘ You are English, O my brother; the English are 
straight men.” W. 


HINDRANCES TO. 
- TOW N-PLAN NING. 


HE rapid progress made by the movement to secure 
town development on hygienic and ‘esthetic lines and 
to promote 


se 


garden”’ cities, suburbs and _ villages 

was reviewed in last week’s Country Lire. There 

remain to be considered the reasons why the great force 
and goodwill being devoted to these good ends does not produce 
even greater and swifter results. First among the hindrances, as 
usual, must be set down the delays of officialdom. The Town Planring 
Act of 1908 threw on the Local Government Board a great weight 
of labour in its administration. The President, Mr. John Burns, is 
an enthusiastic upholder of town-planning, but the mills of the 
Local Government Board grind exceeding slowly and the output 
of authorised schemes is so far exceedingly small. By a pretty 
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exercise jin [red [tape a private 
owner of, say, two hundred acres 
in a suburban district has to go 
through the performance of as 
complete an official routine of 
notices, etc., before getting his 
development scheme approved 
as if the area covered a hundred 
conflicting ownerships. During 
such delays the capital invested 
in the land lies idle, development 
is checked, evervone is dis- 
couraged and, it may be, houses 
which are bitterly wanted remain 
unbuilt. There is need for 
greater elasticity in dealing with 
such cases. The Act is, moreover, 
a great disturber, not so much of 
the vested interests of private 
persons as of the privileges of 
local authorities, who are slow to 
see the wisdom of the Act’s 
provisions or to tackle their 
working in a public-spirited way. 
We have in mind a typical case 
where the corporation of an 
important city has hung up 

indeed, for the present entirely 
destroyed a most promising 
scheme for the creation of a 
garden village immediately 
outside its boundaries by a 
refusal to connect it with the 
city’s water supply. There is 
water available in plenty, and 
people ready to buy it, but the 
main is effectually closed by a 
bale of red tape, and that ina 


AT EL ASSASSIF: LOOKING INTO THE HALL. eS WEEE eating ame at 


famine prices and forty applicants 
arrived at 2 cottage on the morrow of its falling vacant. 
Assuming, however, that process of time and infinite patience 
will overcome difficulties of that sort, there remain solid walls of 
law which have to be broken down before garden suburb development 
can proceed unhampered. It will be enough to indicate one of them 
in this article. A great deal of land in this country is held either 
by tenants for life, corporations like colleges which have the powers 
of tenants for life, or trustees with powers of sale and leasing. 
None of these has the legal power to grant an option to purchase 
or let on lease, and the Court of Chancery cannot even give leave. 
An example will show how prejudicial this can be both to the estate 
and to the interests of good housing and town-planning. An 
estate of two hundred acres is ripe for building. It ought to be 
laid out as a whole, with a limitation of the number of houses 
to the acre and proper provision of open spaces. The estate is 
worth as a whole £16,000, 7.e., {80 an acre. A purchaser is ready 
to develop it on garden city lines and to pay 100 an acre, which 
shows a 200d profit to the owner, but he cannot cripple himself by 
paying £20,000 down. He is prepared to buy outright twenty 
acres at {100 an acre, provided that he has an option to buy the 
rest over a term of years at the same price. Without such an option 
the owner might (1) take advantage of the purchaser's success 
with the first twenty acres to raise the price against him to, say, 
£300 an acre ; (2) spoil the amenities of the place by a glue factory 
or a row of hideous cottages ; (3) kill the chances of success even 
of the first twenty acres, because the purchaser would not be able 
to guarantee to tenants that the rest of the estate would be developed 
on decent lines. An owner of the freehold in fee simple has power 
to grant the necessary option, and it is in his interest to do so. 
He secures £2,000 at once, and if the option fails it restores to him 
liberty to deal as he pleases with the land shonld an agreed acreage 
not be taken up in every succeeding year. If the option is fully 
exercised he gets a bigger price than if he had sold in one block, 
even after allowing for loss of interim income, and from the public 
point of view the estate has become an ornament to the neighbour- 
hood instead of a muddled congeries of ill-assorted buildings which 
will turn in due time into a slum. It 1s unreasonable, therefore, 
that the right to grant an option, which is a commonplace of sensible 
business methods, should be denied to trustees and tenants for 
life. We have in mind the concrete case of an estate such as is 
described above, where the tenants for life have prepared a plan 
for a garden village, and a development company is ready to proceed 
to build at once, subject to the necessary option being granted. 
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The tenants for life would have power to sell the whole estate at 
auction at a most unsatisfactory price, but may not accept the com- 
pany’s far better offer. In the result the land lies idle, and greatly 
needed houses remain unbuilt. A clear case seems to have been 
established for a change in the law. Until it is made, that im- 
portant branch of town-planning reform, the creation of complete 


garden suburbs and villages, will continue to be hindered seriously. 
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It is not suggested that tenants for life or trustees should be 
left free to do as they please in this matter, but that the 
Court of Chancery or the Board of Agriculture should be 
empowered to authorise the granting of options, when it is proved 
that such a course is in the public interest and will benefit the 
existing holders without injustice or loss to the future bene ‘iciaries 
of the estate. L. W. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


THE TWO GREAT HORSE SHOWS. 

HE seventh annual International Horse Show will be 
held at Olympia from Thursday, June roth, to Tuesday, 
July ist, and it promises in every way to keep up to 

About 


{12,000 will be given in prizes, and of this £10,000 


the high standard set by its predecessors. 
will be in cash [wo novelties are promised; one is the setting 
aside cach evening of a number of seats at a shilling, on the ground 
that this horse show is not run for profit but for the encouragement 
of horse-breeding ; another new feature is to be an exhibition of 
paintings, drawings, sculpture and photographs of horses. There 
are classes for pictures and statues of thorough-breds, chargers, 
riding-horses, harness-horses, agricultural horses, trotters, ponies, 
Arabs, hunters and four-in-hands. The entries close on May 5th, 
though with a double fee they may be admitted up to May 13th. 
The twenty-second annual Richmond Royal Horse Show 
will be open to the public on June 13th and r4th. Last year the 
coming-of-age show beat all previous records; but the prospects 
The seating accommodation 


for this year are at least equally good. 





P. Parsons \ TYPICAL HEREFORD. 


Winner of his class at Dublin. 


is being greatly improved and a new Grand Stand provided for the 
accommodation of six thousand persons. Stand seats will be pro- 
vided at popular prices—half-a-crown and eighteenpence on the 
Friday, and a shilling more on the Saturday. The Ladies’ Lawn has 
been very considerably enlarged, so as to make it extend from the 
Royal box, past the two Grand Stands, half-way round the ring. The 
inconvenience hitherto experienced of horses crossing the lawn 
will be abolished, another entrance being provided for them. This 
vear the directors are offering for the first time the Guildford Chal- 
lenge Cup, value fifty guineas, a choice trophy aptly presented 
by the High Steward of Guildford, the show’s county town, for 
double-harness horses, fifteen hands and under, and over fifteen 
hands. The Richmond authorities have not only greatly developed 
the jumping classes of late years, but a marked improvement has 
taken place both in the quality of the horses and the skill of the 
riders. The money prizes, increased considerably in value, are 
won with greater difficulty nowadays, and the spectacle yearly 
becomes more exciting and attractive. All the champion jumpers 
are invariably in competition here. The most coveted priz 
is the Coronation Challenge Cup for the champion jumper, but 
large money prizes are offered for the successful horses in the 


four other classes. Each competition is distinctive and unique. 
That, for instance, over the course includes single and double 
hurdles, gate, wall and water. Then there is the sensational high 
jump, and the popular and pretty competition for horses over the 
course jumping in pairs, an innovation first seen in this country at 
Richmond. Perhaps the most attractive class of all is that for 
officers, and for which a first prize of £40, or a silver cup of that 
value, is offered. It should be noted that all competitors in the 


jumping classes must wear uniform or hunting costume. 


THE UNFAIRNESS OF LATE ENTRIES. 


Throughout the Kingdom there is a growing opinion as to 
the unfairness of the present system of late entries, or even post 
entries, in connection with livestock and other shows. The straight- 
forward exhibitor—who, after all, is the genuine backbone of 
show life—makes up his mind what he is going to show and enters 
it right away, whether he has to meet one or a dozen in the class 
he has selected. There are others, however, very astute, who hang 
back to the last moment, to try and find out who is exhibiting in 
Class No. 
a well-known animal is in, they refrain from 
entering. But if they find the class is weak 
and there is the certainty of a scoop, he 
can certainly pay double fees for post entries 


If there is a large entry, or 


and be a very considerable gainer thereby. 
Not only are these late entries decidedly 
harmful to the early-entering exhibitor, but 
they are a worry to the secretary in the 
compiling of the catalogue. Very often 
the pedigree and even the name of the animal 
exhibited have to be left out in the last 
rush for press, and then the purchasing 
public have justifiable cause of complaint also. 
Perhaps it would be well for many societies 
method of the _ Bristol 
Agricultural Development Society. This has 
printed in its prize-schedule the following : 
“In the interests of all-round fairness, the 


to adopt the 


committee have decided not to recognise late 
entries; accordingly, only those entries will 
be accepted which are in the hands of 
.’ This cer- 
tainly prevents the coming in of the “last 


the secretary on or before 


momenter.”’ 


MOTOR-CYCLING AND HORSE-BREEDING. 


It is well known that the English farmer 
is not paying the attention to light horse- 


Copyright. 


breeding that he at one time did, and that the problem of 
mounting our troops in time of war will indeed be a serious 
one. Having served my time in the old Yeomanry I know 
what scouting means and the value of man and horse. Of 
jate it had been stated that the military authorities are looking 
with very favourable eyes upon the motor-cyclist as a means of 
gleaning information in war time. As a reliability trial was coming 
off the other day I thought that I would go and view it. At least 
fifty per cent. of the riders were unable to mount an ordinary 
country hillside road in broad daylight and with machines properly 
tuned up and ridden by experts, and, further, every road was arrowed 
so that these cyclists should not miss a turning, and yet some of 
Would it not be as well that the War Office called 
upon its cyclists to undertake night scouting and to find 


them did. 


their way across country by means of byroads as well as 
main roads? But this is only one of many important questions 
that arise in the inevitable substitute of the motor for the 
horse. Yet what prophet shall say that it will ever be 
complete? Motor power keeps extending its sphere, bu: 
there are corners which still exclude it where the horse is 


triumphant. ELDRED WALKER. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HuTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN.’ 


SCORING IN THE TEAM MATCHES. 

E all like a tight match, but to few of us is a halved 
match a really satisfactory issue of a great 
encounter. The Inter-University match was 
halved, and it is the second consecutive stale- 
mate-like termination of the kind which we 

heve seen to that match. Some critic wrote rather fatuously 
to the papers saying that he did not see why they played an 
evn number of men aside. If the number was odd there 
co ld not be this equality at the finish! Why not? Did the 
co respondent never hear of an individual match being halved ? 
Tl re is no salvation that way, unless on the assumption that 
ea i) individual match be played out to a finish, as in the 
Ay .ateur Championship ; but he does not complete his proposi- 
tic 1 by that suggestion, without which it is obviously incomplete. 

The question which seems to insist on being asked, if not 
on being answered, is whether we should not come more near 
id ul perfection in our scoring of these team matches if we let 
th holes count for something, as well as the matches. In 
th infancy of the International match it was somewhat fiercely 
de ated whether the scoring should be by holes or by matches. 
Pe haps I should plead guilty to adopting the position of the 
tri umer or of the Laodiczan ; but even then it seemed to me 
th ¢ acompromise, which would give points for each match won 
an. further points for the holes by which it was won, was the 
id al thing. It was squashed out of all being by the extremists, 
as iappens often, and the all-match scorers had their way. Of 
th: two extremes, I certainly think it was the better that won. 
Ye: nothing that has occurred since has in the least made me 
alter the opinion I held then—that a union of the two modes 
was the best possible. 

I remember more or less the arguments on the one side 
that it was a tedious, and almost an inhuman, business, after once 
you had won your match, which was all that you set out to 
do, to go on jumping on your opponent, after you had him 
down, and punching hole after hole out of him. It was pointed 
out that the match was the thing that you went forth to win, 
and, having won it, that there was, or there ought to be, an end. 
On the other there was the view that it was hard luck on 
a team, say of nine aside, if they won four out of the nine 
matches by big margins—say by five holes each—and that 
five players on the other side by one hole each ; it seemed a 
little hard on that team to be accounted losers of the whole 
match, seeing that they had to their credit twenty holes gained 
to set against the five holes gained by those whom this 
mode of scoring made their victors. 

Yet there isa danger and a weakness, which have to be real- 
ised, about the plan of scoring these matches by holes only ; and 
they were very much in evidence in the latest 
contest for the Inter-Regimental Champion- 
ship. The individual championship of the Army 
had been won by Captain Skene, of the Black 
Watch, the day before the team matches 
between regiments began. The Black Watch 
were the holders of the team championship, 
having won it last year. These team matches 
are scored by holes only. Captain Skene was 
so badly off his game in the first of the team 
matches that he lost to his opponent by—I 
think it was ten—or certainly some quite in- 
decent number of holes. This shocking lapse, 
probably the result of the reaction from the 
victory of the day before, very nearly knocked 
his regiment out of the running at the very 
first encounter. Luckily the others on the same 
side played gallantly, and they just had a 
balance of a hole to the good, on their aggre- 
gate. when Captain Skene’s debit was taken off 
it. \ndthe Black Watch, their leader recover- 
ing bis form again, finally won the competition 
this vear for the second time in succession. 
That ‘s the peril of this mode of scoring 
that | one man on the side be badly off his 
gam it may lose the whole match for the 
side hat is really playing the better golf and is 
dese ving of the victory. It seems to me, there- 
fore as said in the beginning, that the case is 
em ontly one forcompromise. We want, as I 
thi: ..a certain credit—and it should be a liberal 
cre: forthe match itself, but we want some 
recc ‘nition also accorded for holes ‘gained. 
If admit that, the question resolves itself 


into one of adjustment of the teams, of the relative values. 
An eminent astronomer has lately written to a leading daily paper 
a suggestion that two points for the match and one for each 
hole by which it is won would meet the case; or in the case 
of 36-hole matches, one for a hole and four for the match. He 
says that he has worked out the sum, on these lines, taking many 
instances of team matches, and that the result is equity. But 
with the utmost respect for his authority and for his proposition, 
I do not think that he ascribes nearly enough relative value 
to the match. It has been indicated to me by an exact mathe- 
matician that the only really right ratio is to give eighteen 
points for the match and one point for each of the holes by which 
it is won. There is a smooth symmetry about this which is 
in itself a trifle suspicious. I have tried it in the case of the 
teams of nine aside, as imagined above, and I do not find it quite 
equitable ; for, observe, the gainers of the five matches would, 
on this assumption, score ninety points on matches and five 
on holes, or ninety-five in all; the losers would score seventy-two 
points for their four matches and twenty points for the holes, 
or ninety-two in all. That is to say, that the gainers of the 
fifteen holes, on balance, would still be losers of the big match, 
and the iniquity complained of has not even so found its remedy. 

Now, my suggestion is that we should score ten points for 
the match and one for each hole. As the competitor for the 
medal said when he noted down the third successive ten: “ I 
like this; the decimal system is easy.’’ So, this ten for the 
match is a manageable figure. It is not so amorphous as 


eighteen. Moreover, I think it gives just about the equitable 
values. In one imagined instance it would give fifty points 


for the matches and five for the holes to the side that the present 
system brings out as victors, and forty points for the matches 
and twenty for the holes to the side that is now the loser. That 
isto say, that the present injustice would find its remedy. But, 
after all, in the words of another very modest man, ‘“ I may 
be wrong.”” There may be a better way. The one thing Iam 
sure of is that the present way is not ideally right. Why should 
not the Royaland Ancient Golf Club appoint a small committee 
(the Rules of Golf Committee is hardly the body for the job, for 
this is not a question of the rules) to consider and report. | 
would suggest as members Mr. W. E. Fairlie, for he has the old 
Scottish traditions and also knows the sentiments of the South, 
and Mr. H. W. Forster, for he is a Southern golfer, yet plays 
during a liberal annual holiday in the North. And to them should 
be joined one of the younger generation, preferably from the 
Midland district, to voice the feeling of his age and place. I 
may add, in conclusion, that I have no authority whatever 
for the mention, in this connection, of the names of either 


of the above respectable gentlemen. It is a_ piece of 
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Winner of the Sussex Amateur Challenge Cup. 
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pure impertinence. Nevertheless, if they should be so ap- 
pointed, and would so act, it would be for the better health of 
the game, and especially of the team matches. H. G. H. 


THE SUSSEX MEETING. 
THERE is at least one admirable feature about the Sussex Union meeting, and 
that is that the gentleman who wins the Sussex Amateur Challenge Cup is not 
called the 
be far more worthy of the title than are* most champions, because there ar 


champion of the county.” If he were he would, as a matter of fact, 


few very good golfers in Sussex, and the challenge cup takes a great deal of 


winning This vear the meeting was held at Eastbourne, and the final was 
fought out between the two best Eastbourne golfers, who are incidentally both 
Yorkshiremen—Mr. G. H. Peacock and Mr. Ernest Smith. Mr. Peacock won 
by 3 up and 2 to play over thirty-six holes, and over the Eastbourne course, 
with his minute local knowledge and his admirable short game, Mr. Peacock 
is likely to beat anyone that is brought against him On andther course, 
course, Mr. Smith might be the better 


f his superior long game. Not that Mr. Peacock 


perhaps, or at any rate on a large 
player of the two, becaus« 
is a bad driver, but Mr. Smith is a very good one; he can hit a golf ball 
almost as hard as he can a cricket ball with the absolute minimum of effort and 


with diabolical accuracy 


A TRIUMPH FOR EASTBOURNE. 

Before this meeting began I had a short argument with an enthusiast for 
Rye, in which I declared that either Mr. Peacock or Mr. Smith would win, despite 
the fact that Mr. Humphrey Ellis, now playing his very best game, had entered 
No one admires Mr 


privileg 


Ellis’ golf more than I do, but I had in extreme youth the 
of playing much golf upon the Eastbourne downs, and I can still re- 
member something of the entirely baffling and mysterious slopes of the putting 
greens, and the way in which the ball not only could but had to be played some 
seventy yards to the Beachy Head side of the green, if it were to nestle by the 


hole side at last. Of all courses it is perhaps the most alarming on which t 


tackle the local demon. Mr. Etlis was, in fact, beaten by an Eastbourne player, 
Mr. Makooski, \ year or 


two back Mr. de Montmorency was always going to win the Sussex Challeng: 


who has a way of defeating the favourite in this meeting 
Cup, and was always unexpectedly beaten, and one of the heroic Davids who 
beat that formidable Goliath was Mr. Makooski. The Royal Eastbourne Club 
not only provided their two men in the final but won the club competition also, 


so that, sometimes at any rate, there is no place like home 


TWO HOLES ON EACH GREEN. 

I have lately come across a little golfing device which, though it appears 
sufficiently simple, was new to me. It was upon a most delightful private 
course, the owner of which is not at all afraid of cutting plenty of bunkers and 
cutting them close to the green. The course is a nine-hole one, but on each 
putting there are two holes; the first time round you play at the white flags 
and the second time round at the red. In some instances, of course, this makcs 
no vast difference to the second shot, but in others it makes a very great differ- 
ence indeed ; the whole character of the stroke—and not only of that stroke, but 
of the one that leads up to it—is changed by the change of flag. The greens 
are not very large, so that the two holes are necessarily cut rather near thx 
corners of the green As the bunkers, as I said before, come alarmingly clos 
to the greens, and often nibble their greedy way into its very edge, the approach- 
ing is of a really thrilling character, and to hit the ball boldly up to the hole is 
a more difficult task even than usual It seems to me to be rather an amusing 
and ingenious attempt to banish monotony from a nine-hole course, and well 


worthy the attention of those lucky people who possess one of their own B. D 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
DocTorRs AND GOLF 


Siu 1 am sure that you must have a great many golfers among 


the readers of your paper, and equally sure that you must have a great 


KENNEL 


VARIETIES OF SPANIELS. 
> one of the inevitable results of the show system we have 


now a number of sub-varieties of sporting spaniels 


altogether unknown to our grandfathers and great- 


grandfathers, the latter being content with the Cluinber, 
water spaniels and Springers and Cockers. To-day 
these are reinforced by the Sussex, Irish water, Welsh Springer 
and field spaniels. 


existence by means of crosses with the others. 


Several have only obtained an independent 
Clumbers and 
Irish water spaniels stand apart from the rest, being so entirely 
different that no possible confusion can be excited—there they are, 
One would like to know how the 
James Farrow agrees with the 
fate Rawdon Lee as to its British origin, inclining to the view that 
it could have been made from the old sporting Blenheim. The 
earlier Clumber seems to have been a much lighter dog than his 


perfectly distinct in every way. 
Clumber came into being. Mr. 


modern descendant, and it would be interesting to know just how 
the greater size came about, whether merely by selective breeding 
or by the introduction of an out-cross. Mr. C. A. Phillips suggests 
that the Alpine spaniel may have been used, the largest of the kind 
there was in the days of Cuvier. The feet make one ask if a Basset 
hound were ever used. Against this theory we have to consider the 
formation of the skull, the flat ears and the habit of the Clumber 


On the other hand, one sees many bad Bassets 


in hunting mute. 


LIFE. 


many doctors Now 
there is one point 
in which I am _ con- 
vinced that these two, 
doctors and_ golfers, 
require to be brought 
into a little more 
complete understand- 
ing of each other 
Doctors, very rightly, 
commend golf to 
many of their 
patients as an open- 
air, health - giving 
game; but it is 
not easy to believe 
that they can be 
quite right in 
commending it, as we 
find some of them 
doing, to those 
patients whose hearts 
are at all weak. 
Surely that is a 
recommendation which 
can only be made 
under some rather 
mistaken 


about the real 


impression 


nature of the gan 
and of its demands 
The idea that some, 
who are non-golfers, 
have of the 


is that it 


game 
consists 


principally in a 


gentle stroll over 
hill and dale in 
fact, exactly in 


that 
mild exercise which 


species of 


is most favourable for 
those whose hearts 
are not very strong 
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ERNEST SMITH. 
The runner-up for the Sussex 
Challenge Cup. 


1 mate 


They forget, seeing that this gentle stroll occu, 


much the larger part of the time spent on the round, the really treme 


effort of the muscles demanded by the full golf swing 


of eighteen holes there 


ounce of force that the golfer is « apable of Is put 
golfer is not of those who reduce, 
measure of a drive and pitch 


Let us sav that ina 


are thirty-six of these efforts, into each of whicl 


for the avcrage weak-! 
by their great driving, the longest holes 
Surely that must mean that by the tir 


round is finished, the player has exacted a good deal from that organ w 


is important that he should not overwork 
in any way, but merely as a layman ; 


I do not write as a medical « 
but I should like to put it to those d 


who are golfers (for they prescribe the royal and ancient game freely for 


selves as for their patients) whether the profession has quite taken the 


measure of golf in this respect, whether it has realised the immense exertior 


the full driving stroke 


swift effort, severe though it be, is salutary for the patient whos 


exacts? If the answer should be that an oci 


heart is 


although the sustained effort might not be so, then golfers might rest 
satisfied with that answer. But it might be a comfort to learn that the 


had been thoroughly considered from this point of view, and with a full r 


tion of th 


really big effort that golf involves H 


NOTES. 


displaying most of these features, except the lack of voice, espe 


ally in certain strains, which never manifested the pronounce: 
characteristics of the bloodhound. 


repose I have often thought the resemblance to the head of a Clumb 


so striking as to wonder if this race had any share in the productior 


of the spaniel. 


The slight lemon markings and colour of the ey 


as well as the expression, rather point to this as a line of investig 


tion worth following. 
COCKERS AND FIELD SPANIELS. 


We will put the Clumber on one side, however, to conside! 
the position of the Cocker and field spaniels, @ propos of som 


suggestive criticisms raised by Mr. Farrow in his survey o! th 


classes at Manchester as published in the official organ of the Kenn 


Club. 


Mr. Farrow’s association with spaniels goes back so man\ 


years, and his judgment is so sound, that anything he has to s 


must command respect. 


a bit, he thinks. 


upon doing something for the dog, but, unfortunately, their \iew> 
are not always in agreement. 
know quite—when examining some specimens 
are really for certain looking at, from a want of definite or di tinct 


“It is a bit awkward at timest 
which variet: yo 


type, or character and size, as used to be the case. 


remember the first time I exhibited at a show in Manchest 
National Show of sporting and other dogs, held in the Free 
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Kindness is knocking the spaniels «bow! 
No end of clubs and associations are all bent 
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Hall in May, 1873, we had two classes for Cockers, dog and bitch, 
twenty-five entries, and we had no difference in type, or certainly 
not to the extent that one could absolutely fix as several distinct 
types, and the size was kept straight, or reasonably so, by a 25lb. 
weight restriction.” 
Is not Mr. Farrow a little severe upon the modern dog ? Not 
being a spaniel man sufficiently versed to understand the finer 
distinctions, I have to rely mainly upon what has been written 
upon the subject, but as far as I can see in the infancy of the Kennel 
Club, a few years subsequent to the date of the Manchester Show, 
although there were plenty of dogs about bearing the true Cocker 
type, at the same time there does not appear to have been the 
distinction between them and the field spaniel which has since 
sprung up. At first they were classified as field spaniels over and 
ibove certain weights, not the modern show field spaniel, for 
his came about later on through the introduction of Sussex crosses. 
Concerning Cockers, a year or two ago Mr. F. E. Schofield, another 
{ our oldest spaniel men, wrote: ‘ If I were asked to point out a 
breed upon which—in the long run, mark you—the show system 
ias fully answered its intended end, and improved it in the true 
ind proper sense of the term, I should put my finger first of all 
ipon Cocker spaniels. 
o-day than we ever had, because I don’t know that we have, but 
make bold to say that more really typical Cockers may be seen 


Not that we have better individual Cockers 


it any single first-class show than could have been found in the 
Breeders now know 
vhat they want, they have got hold of the proper ideals and a 
listinctive, handsome, sound working little spaniel is the result.”’ 
Forty years ago varieties were in the melting pot, and, again 
to quote Mr. Schofield, ‘‘ it was but the small dust of the balance 
for the champion black Springer to be the own sister of the cham- 
pion black Cocker, and the grandfather of both to be a Sussex. 
\ little later this was carried to its logical conclusion in a particular 
kennel, and the liver ones of the litter won as Sussex, the blacks 
is blacks, the coloured in the variety class and the little ones were 
alled Cockers and shown as such.”’ A. CROXTON SMITH. 


BIG-GAME ON CANFAS. 


HE exhibition of pictures of big-game now on view at the 

Fine Art Society’s galleries in New Bond Street is the 

third held by Herr Wilhelm Kuhnert in England. It 

differs in some respects from his predecessors. Out of 

a total of eighty pictures more than half represent the 

large carnivora; there are eight of elephants, including one very 
large canvas, and thirteen of buffaloes. 
Doubtless Herr Kuhnert knows his own business, but one cannot 


kingdom forty or fifty years ago. 


The inference is obvious. 


help regretting that the public do not appreciate pictures of the 
less common forms of animal life. Lions and tigers are the main- 
stay of all zoological gardens, and though Herr Kuhnert can 
paint them as no other living painter can, it is not by his portrayal 
of the great cats that he will be remembered. He is one of the 
very few living artists who can paint big-game amid their natural 
His work 
in the present exhibition is in advance of that seen in former shows, 
while some of the pictures of buffalo and elephant are superb. 
No artist could have painted such pictures who had not been to 


surroundings in a manner which convinces the expert. 


\frica. The atmospheric conditions of the Equator are totally 
different to those which prevail in Europe, and it is in this respect, 
as I pointed out once before, that so many artists fail who attempt 
to paint game amid surroundings which they have themselves 
never experienced. 

It is an extremely difficult matter to pick out any one picture 

the best. It is, in fact, an impossibility. That which struck 
1e most was No. 40, representing a buffalo bull standing at the 
end of a muddy stream, with head turned, having evidently just 
ised that something is in the wind. Another fine picture of 
iffalo is No. 65, showing an old bull with head well up and tai] 
‘irling, just about to charge. 

When one considers the large number of pictures of large 
game which Herr Kuhnert has painted, the variety and uncon- 
The surly 
old buffalo bull going down to drink in the shadows (No. 25), 


ventionality of his compositions are remarkable. 


| the light and play of the shadows in No. 6, are equally 
od. There are several pictures of solitary bulls, and these fine 
animals seem to appeal to the artist. No. 28 holds an attractive 
landscape, whose subdued hues are relieved by the patches of 
uurplish blue flowers in the foreground. The bull’s head strikes 
he observer as being rather ‘‘ pinched.”’ 
There are only two pictures of rhino, but they are both excellent. 
'n No. 44 two of the great beasts are seen, the one lying down with 
utstretched neck in a very charactefistic position, the other stand- 
ng mn full sunlight ; 


while in ‘No. 51 an old bull lumbers heavily 
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forward in deep shadow, a broad belt of sunlight lighting up the 
background in the distance. The artist scarcely ever fails to get 
atmosphere on to his canvases, and it is a joy to see the sunlight 
in such pictures as No. 22, ‘‘ An Elephant Emerging from the Bush ”’ ; 
Nos. 44 and 45, of giraffes ; The latter is very 
similar to one in the exhibition of 1911, but not so pleasing. The 
action of the off hind-leg of the zebra in the foreground is stiff and 
awkward. 

No. 49, “ Elephants on the Move,” 
in the show ; but these are not so numerous as in the last exhibition. 


and No. 24, zebras. 


is the largest canvas 


It is a fine example of the artist’s work, though not so dramatic 
as No. 49, “‘ Elephants in Flight before a Bush Fire.’’ The great 
mammals are just getting clear of danger, and their mental attitude 
is depicted in a marvellous manner. No. 45, ‘‘ Elephants by a 
River,’’ is again very similar in composition to one exhibited in 
1911. Nos. 19 and 64 are both very realistic, while No. 24 is one 
of the most attractive landscapes on view. Of the pictures of tigers, 
those representing the Manchurian variety in snow are the most 
arresting, ‘“ The Sun’s Last Rays,” with its contrasts of blue, pink 
and yellow, being particularly attractive. The vivid greens which 
were the subject of criticism in former exhibitions have given place 
to less crude colouring, and it is evident that Herr Kuhnert’s obser- 
vations during his recent expedition have remedied certain faults. 
Of the pictures of lions it is difficult to speak. No. 67, ‘‘ On 
the Alert,’’ shows a lion and lioness who have just sighted game. 
The masterly foreshortening of the lioness’ body and the play of 
the muscles in the hind limbs of her mate are most admirably 
In No. 60, ‘“* On the Prowl,’ 


stiff and unpleasing. 


rendered. ’ the fore-leg of the lion is 
Nos. 35 and 52 are among the best, and the 
small picture of the lion, with its hind-leg hanging over the edge 
of the rock, presents a daring pose which no one who had not studied 
There 
are very few emotions to which animals are subject which Herr 


the animal at home would have had the courage to paint. 
Kuhnert is incapable of portraying. Love, fear, anger, surprise, 
hate, repose—he has mastered them all. His many admirers 
will not lose this chance of renewing their acquaintance with his 
work, while those who have not yet done so, and who are 
naturalists at heart, will only have to see it to be added to their 


number, FRANK WALLACI 


THE DESTRUCTION 
OF POND WeED. 


“SW ENERAL CONGREVE of Chartley Castle, Staffordshire, 

some time ago sent us the following enquiry. As others 

JI had directed attention to phenomena of a similar kind, 

we asked an expert at Kew to answer the letter fully 
has done in the article which follows the letter 


This he 


Sir,—I have a pool here of about three acres fed by two small streams with a 
controlled outlet. It is dcep generally, but has become silted up to three feet 
over about one acre near the intakes. This year, for the first time in living 
memory, a green, slimy weed has appeared all over the shallow parts and along 
all the banks. It rises to the surface in large pieces, which then grow yellow in 
colour, and give off a yellow froth, and, I suppose from their decomposition, 
make the surface of the water oily and dirty ; the smell of the weed is also 
unpleasant. I shall be much obliged if you or any of vour readers can give me 
any information on the following heads: 1. May I expect the weed to vanish 
after this year? 2. If not, how can it b« 


}. Is its presence inimical to fish life ? 


radicated ? 3. What is its origin ? 
I would add that the pool contains a 
good stock of trout, is usually quiie clear and clean, and can be emptied easily 
W. N. ConGreve, Chartley Castle, Staffordshire, April 14th, 1913 

Your correspondent’s letter is typical of others which are 
constantly being received from people who are troubled by un- 
sightly and unsavoury plant growths which appear in their ponds 
and lakes. 
widely different localities from which complaints are made, while 


That the condition is serious is very evident from the 


horticulturists on the Continent have to contend against the same 
trouble, and similar occurrences are reported from such widely 
separated countries as the United States of America and the Straits 
Settlements. The weeds are not, of course, the same in each 
instance, neither is the trouble confined to one weed in this country, 
but all act in a somewhat similar manner, and belong to the lower 
orders of plant life, while they respond to the same treatment. 
As a rule, their presence is first indicated by patches of scum appear- 
ing on the surface of the water. These grow very rapidly, and 
within a short time considerable areas are covered with slimy, 
scum-like growth, while beneath the water some of the kinds 
become matted together into dense masses, and are popularly 
termed “ flannel weeds.’ After a little exposure, and particu- 
larly after decomposition has set in, the weeds give off a very offen- 
sive odour, and the water becomes dirty. Reservoirs of drinking 
water are sometimes affected, and when this is the case the water 
is said to have a putrid taste. Efforts have been made to eradicate 
the weed by raking it out of the water, but a temporary remedy 
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only is effected, and after a few wecks the water is as bad as ever 
I-xperiments have been conducted in several countries with a view 
to finding a chemical which could be used in sufficiently small 
quantities to kill the weed without injuring the higher forms of 
plant-life or making the water poisonous to fish, animals and human 
beings, and so far copper sulphate, which possesses high toxi 
properties used in the proportion of one part to one million parts 
Exhaustive ex- 
Moore 


Kellerman in 1904 for thee United States Government, 


of water, has been found to be most successful 
periments in this direction were carried out by Messrs. G. T 
Karl F 
and the results of their investigations are the subject of Bulletin 
No 
of Plant 
Preventing the Growth of 


in Water With 


experiment, the authors say that coppel! sulphate is the best for 


and 


64 of the United States Department of Agriculture (Bureau 
\ Method of Destroying or 
Bacteria 


to certain subjects used for 


Industry), which is entitled ‘ 
Algw and Certain Pathogeni 
Supplies.”’ regard 


the work in question, and the following passage bears upon the 


action of this salt rhis salt has a very high toxicity for Algz, 
and experiments with a number of the forms usually found in 
reservoirs, and the source of much trouble, have shown that in 
conceivably small amounts of copper are poisonous in a_ high 
degree These experiments demonstrated, however, that all 
alge and protoza are not equally sensitive Among the latter, 


Paramcecium is killed in three hours by a one to one million solu- 


tion, while Amacba, 
Difflugia and Spiro- 
stomum die within 


two hours. Crustacea 


are more resistant, 


some, Cypris and 


Daphnia especially, 


requiring as much as 


one part t copper 
sulphate to ten 
thousand of water 


Of late ye 
copper sulphate at the 


ars 


rate of one part to 


from seven hundred 


and fifty thousand to 


one million parts of 
water has been used 
with satisfactory 


results in the smaller 
ponds at Kew, 
although it has been 


considered to be in- 
advisable to treat the 
large lake on account 
of the water from that 
being used for general 
watering purposes, for 
although a one in one 
million solution 

cause no 
the 


orders of plants after 


appears to 
harm to higher 
they have once passed 
the seedling stage, it 
would probably — be 
injurious to certain 


ferns and fern allies 


With regard to tender 
seedlings, Moore and 


Kellerman found that 


among others, apple 
seedlings were 
killed in one day 
by applying metallix THE EDGE 
copper at the rate of 
one part in twenty-five million parts of water. From their 


observations, however, there appears to be no reason why water 
which has been treated with a one to one million solution should 
not be used for general watering purposes at the expiration of 
twenty-four hours, for a large percentage of the copper is said to 
combine with the alge or be otherwise precipitated so that very 
little is found in the water after the first few hours. 


Questions have arisen regarding the action of the copper 
sulphate upon fish, and animals which may drink the water 
From all observations it appears certain that a one in one million 
solution will not cause harm to either fish or animals. In the ‘“‘ Kew 


Bulletin,’’ No. 3, 
sulphate for pond weed at Kew, and an instance is recorded of the 


19gt2, 


an account is given of the use of copper 
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salt being actually beneficial to fish in the ponds in St. James’ 
Park, 
had been troubled with a fungus growth, but at the end of a year 


London. Before the application of the chemical the fish 
or two the disease had disappeared. 
to treat the water two or three times during the year, therefore 
the water is poisonous for a very short space of time. Writing of 
fish, Messrs. Moore and Kellerman say that goldfish and minnows 
live indefinitely in a concentration of one to two hundred thousand, 
black bass will stand a 
mirror carp were killed in a few 


Moreover, it is only necessary 


one to fifty-thousand, but German and 
a one to one hundred 
, appears to 


life, after dis- 


hours in 
thousand solution. The one to one million, however 


be perfectly safe. Regarding animal and human 
cussing the quantities which may be taken without serious harm 
they sav: ‘ Thus it is seen that even if the maximum concentra 
tion of copper sulphate necessary to destroy alge in reservoir, 
were maintained indefinitely, the total absorption from daily us¢ 
would be very far below an amount that could produce the least 
unpleasant effect. Taking a dilution of one to one million, whicl 
in all cases would be sufficient to prevent the growth of a pollutin; 
algal form, it would be necessary to drink something over 20 quart 
of water a day before an amount which is universally recognise: 
as harmless would be introduced into the system, while more thar 
there would b 
danger of producing an unpleasant or undesirable effect.’””’ They 

add that perhaps th« 


strongest argument 1 


50 quarts would have to be consumed before 


favour of using 

chemical treatment o 
this kind bot] 
ponds and reservoir 
is that, even 
enough copper shoul 


for 
thoug! 
be added to a reser 
voir to make a on 
millionth solution 
nothing like thi 
amount would appe: 
in the 


buted. 


water distri 
A very larg 
th« 
combines 


percentage of 
copper is 
with the 
precipitated in 


alge and 
othe: 
ways, so that practi 
cally 
remain in 
after the 
hours. 

The copper 
phate may be applied 
to the 
ways. It 


none would 

solution 
first few 
sul 
water in two 
may be 
dissolved in water and 
be sprayed over th 
affected 
may be 


area, or it 
tied in a 
canvas bag and be 
fastened behind a boat 
and the 


boat rowed 


suspended, 

being 
about through — the 
pond until all the salt 
is dissolved. 


In conclusion, it 


may be urged that 
there is no _ bette: 


known — subject for 
killing slime or 
THE POND. algal growths i 
water than copp 


sulphate, and that it is perfectly safe to use in a one in one million 


solution. It is, however, necessary to ascertain fairly accurate] 
the body of water to be treated and calculate its weight at abou' 
sixty-two and one-third pounds to the cubic foot. As has been 
stated, however, a fairly wide margin is available for error, f 
used in the proportion of one to seven hundred and fifty thousan 
little harm can be done to fish or plant life. As a rule, two applic: 
tions are necessary during the year. 

Without seeing the weed Mr. Congreve mentions, it is no‘ 
possible to say which alge it may be, or even whether it is an als 
at all, but, as is pointed out in the work already referred to, mat 
of these lower orders of plant life, and also some of the lowest orde 


of animal life, respond to the same treatment. W. D. 
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Vickery s New Gravity Clocks 


The “ Gravity” Clock needs no winding. When the 
Movement has reached the bottom of the stand, gently 
push it to the top again. Nothing more is required. 








It goes for 8 days. 







There is no complicated 
mechanism to get out of 
order, and they are good 
timekeepers. 





Made in a variety 
of Excellent Designs. 
Full particulars and 











illustrations will be 





sent on application. 





As illustration. 
Oak or 


Mahogany £550 
Marble £10 10 0 


J.C. VIGKERY 


Their Majesties’ 
Silversmith, 


179, 181, 183, 
Regent St., London,W. 
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THE REAL PERIL 





| cage pis jr ca Z 
contingencies is afforded by the simple but 
comprehensive policies issued by the 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FUNDS . ne 
LONDON- 61 Threadneedle St.EC 


ESTABUSHED 1809 


£22,500, 000. 
EDINBURGH-64 Princes St. 





} sf gainers mm ie ; 
| & serves as ‘garter. 


The Thresher 


SOCK 


( for Tropical 
Se or Hot Veather wear. 
ool Send PO. 4/6 for trial 


| cool and light. 


N pair& list of colourings 


THRESHER & GLENNY 
I52 and 155 STRAND 
LONDON WC 
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SOBERNERS S? LONDON. W- 
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66 DE 
LUXE” 


¢ * é M é C 
SPHERICAL CORE - 


PERFECT covexinc PERFECT Paint 
—A PERFECT BALL—— 


It is made from only the very best materials obtainable 

It is handled from start to finish by expert workers only. 

Guaranteed to keep its shape and to maintain a true and 
perfect flight. 

Every ball subjected to severe expert test and criticism 
before leaving factory. 

Floating or Non-Floating. 

The very last word in ball perfection. 


PRICE 2/6 
SPORTS DEALERS AND PROFE3SIONALS 
“POPULAR" I/6 & “SPECIAL” 2/- 





OF ALL 
Alsothe “CHEMICO BOB" I/-, 


The COUNTY CHEMICAL CO., Ltd. (Rubber Dept.) 
CHEMICO WORKS BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON. MANCHESTER. GLASGOW. CARDIFF. PARIS, etc. 





DUBLIN. 
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RANDOM 


HE Royal Automobile Club, and with it the automobile 
movement in all its varied aspects, has suffered.a sever« 
loss in the death of Sir Charles Rose He was one of the 

foremost of the many level-headed men of undoubted 
position who have devoted a large portion of thei 

time to advancing the cause of motoring. I believe it is a 

fact that it was largely owing to his influence that the Road 

Board was formed and the money derived from the taxation cf 

motorists earmarked for the improvement of the roads instead 

of being absorbed by the Treasury in the usual manner. However 

that may be, for many years the former chairman of the R.A.C 

was one of the most influential champions of the movement in 

this country, and if the motorist of to-day is hardly conscious of 
the need for champions, it is very largely due to the efforts of men 
like Sir Charles Rose during a period when the motor-car was still 
regarded with intense dislike by the vast majority of the public 

At the time of his death, besides being a vice-president of the R.A.C 

and a member of all that body’s numerous committees, he was the 

chairman of the Royal Aero Club, whose prosperity and influenc« 
greatly increased under his able leadership 
The prospects of a good entry for the stock car race in the 

Isle of Man next September have been materially improved by 

an alteration in the rules announced last week It was the original 

intention of the R.A.C. to limit the bore and stroke of the competing 
cars to 90m.m. and 140m.m. respectively. These are very suitable 


engine dimensions for a general utility car, but the rule practically 


COMMENT. 


shut out a large number of popular machines of the 80m.m. ar 
85m.m. bore and long stroke type. The rule has now been amend 
to admit all four-cylinder cars the total cubic capacity of wh« 
cylinders shall not exceed that of an engine 90m.m. bore by 140m.1 
stroke, or 3,563c.c. This should meet the chief criticism whi 
has been directed against the rules for the race, several mak« 
having complained that the limitation of bore and stroke und 
favoured those firms who happened to build a standard car whi 
exactly fitted the dimensions named. Perhaps the Society 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders will seize the opportunity 
withdraw their ban, which by general consent seems to be regard 
as peculiarly ill-judged and gratuitously discourteous to the p 
moting body 
Glancing through the catalogue of a foreign maker 1 
other day I came across the interesting announcement that 
fewer than seven different axle ratios could be fitted accordi 
to the type of body selected and the use to which the car was 
be put. The practice is certainly one which might be more wid 
followed by other manufacturers. As a rule, only two or th 
gear combinations are listed as standard, whereas a far wider sek 
tion is really required, especially in the case of cars of medium 
small horse-power. In arriving at a suitable ratio between eng 
ind road-wheel revolutions when the top speed is engaged, thi 
factors have to be taken into consideration: the views of 
purchaser in regard to speed, the type of carriage-work to be fitt: 


and the nature of the country in which the car will be chiefly use« 
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WHICH DO YOU 
PREFER TO USE ? 
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A TAXI or A ROLLS-ROYCE CAR? 


A taxi costs you 8d. per mile. This, with incidental expenses, such as tips, 
etc., averages about 9d. a mile. Furthermore, a taxi costs you nearly a Id. 
a minute while it waits for you (4d. for every 5 minutes). 


Naturally you would prefer a ROLLS-ROYCE, but you think of the expense. 


Do you know that it costs no more to run a ROLLS-ROYCE than it costs 
to hire a taxi. You can run a ROLLS-ROYCE for 9d. PER MILE, 
including EVERYTHING. Here is an instance furnished by a private owner : 


“Particulars of cost of upkeep of car for !2 months, 
9,593 miles. Expenses include £21 tax, livery, man’s 
wages at £2 10s. per week, tyres, petrol, oil, garage, 
and all expenses, £360.” 


COST PER MILE, 9d. 


On a greater mileage per annum, the cost per mile would be much reduced, 
as the cost for garage, tax, insurance, chauffeur’s wages, etc., would remain 
the same, no matter how great the mileage. 


THE BEST IS CHEAPEST IN THE END. 


swam ROLLS- 
ROYCE 


Rolls-Royce, Limited, 14 and 15, Conduit Street, London, W. 


Telegrams : “ Rolhead” Reg., London. Telephones: Gerrard 1654, 1655 and 1656. 
EUROPE (except for the United Kingdom): Automobiles Rolls-Royce (France), Limited, 102, Avenue des Champs-Elysées, Paris. 
INDIA: Rolls-Royce, Limited, Mayo Road, Fort, Bombay. 


The following firms who purchase direct from us have sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districts :-— 
LEIOESTERSHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, STAFFORDSHIRE, WORCESTERSHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND 
RUTLANDSHIRE: The Midland Counties Motor Garage Co., Ltd., Granby St., Leicest >; ScoTLAND: L. C. Seligmann & Co., 96, Renfrew St., 
Glasgow ; MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT, including East Lancashire (as far north as a line drawn on the map due east from Cockerham), and East 
Cheshire : Joseph Cockshoot & Co., Ltd., New Bridge St., Manchester; YORKSHIRE: A. B. Wardman & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge St., Harrogate ; 
LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT, including West Lancashire (as far north as Cockerham), West Cheshire and North Wales: W. Watson & Co., 56, 
Renshaw St., Liverpool; NORTHUMBERLAND, DURHAM. CUMBERLAND, WESTMORLAND AND NORTH LANCASHIRE : Sir Wm. Angus Sanderson 
and Co., Ltd., St Thomas’ St., Newcastle-on-Tyne ; NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK: Mann, Egerton & Co., Ltd., 5, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich ; 
BEDFORDSHIRE: J. A. Doran, 7, St. Paul’s Square, Bedford; IRELAND: J. B. Ferguson, Ltd., Chichester St., Belfast. 


The following firms are appointed as Retailers of Rolls-Royce cars in London: Messrs. Barker & Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 66-68, South Audley 
St., W. Messrs. Charles Jarrott, Ltd., 35, Sackville St., W. 
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well as performing the useful office of tende: 
co a large car. As compared with the touriny 
phaeton, the two-seater is more handy, it j 
much better adapted for luggage-carrying 
very important point—while the smaller cor 
sumption of petrol is by no means an incon- 
siderable item in these days. Holding few: 
passengers, there are not so many diliffere: 
interests to be conciliated, and a distinct sens 
of lessened responsibility is felt by the drive: 
while on a tour the housing and cleaning at t! 
end of the day’s run need not cause worry. It 
therefore essentially an ‘“‘ owner’s’’ as opposed 

a “‘chauffeur’s’”’ car. The open two-seater sco: 
another point in the matter of its hood, whi 





is quite a practical affair, as there is only o 


\ 10-12 H.P. METALLURGIQUE TWO-SEATER row of seats to be covered and it is raised 


“5 lowered easily by one person. Again, for thy 

There are not a few motorists, particularly of the owner-driver who wish to drive themselves in a closed car, what could be m: 
class, who are apt to judge a car to a great extent by its maximum suitable than the coupé, with two seats facing forward and « 
speed on the level Chis, of course, is very largely a matter of small extra seat for occasional use in front ? Fora doctor it is id: 





gearing, and the maker who wishes to cater for every 
class of purchaser should be prepared with a high gear 
for two-seated bodies of what is generally described as the 

sporting "’ type The average owner, however, lays 
more stress on surmounting the average gradients that 


he commonly meets with without having to chang 


“Ge A Ae 6 oe ees ee > 5 Eee 


down from top gear than on being able to travel a few 


extra miles per hour on a straight stretch of open road 
lo attain the former object requires a care ful study of 
the conditions, as there is a vast difference between a 
runabout body intended for use in one of the Home 
Counties and a landaulet whose home will be, sav, 
Devon or Cornwall Between the two extremes there is 


room for four or five different gear ratios, but the 





number of manufacturers who recognise the fact is much 
smaller than it should be 


The point is of special importance to would-be 





motorists who live in hilly districts. They are often told 
that small cars, if they have to carry covered bodies, are AN ARROL-TOHNSTON TWO-SEATER, WITH VICTORIA HOOD 
unpleasant to drive, and quickly wear out if they are 
always climbing hills. This is true to a certain extent 
if the gear is too high; but there is no reason why 
a medium-powered car should not be perfectly satis- 
factory in any part of the United Kingdom if its owner 
is content with a moderate speed on the level. High 
horse-power undoubtedly adds enormously to the pleasure 


of driving in mountainous country, and there are few 


more delightful sensations than the upward rush of ; 
big car on a really steep gradient ; but a big car means 
a big annual bill for tyres and petrol, to say nothing of 
other things; and the medium-powered car, if only its 
owner will be content with a modest twenty-five or 
thirty miles an hour on the level, can be made to serve 
every purpose of utility however steep the hills, and at 


less cost than its high-powered brother 





THE REVIVAL OF THE TWO-SEATED CAR. 





si nla ances pega tos chy cresay Rig Dea AN AUSTIN COUPE. 
two-seater scores many points over the ordinary 
type of four or five seated open car, when the extra It is obvious to anyone who uses the roads much that the 
accommodation given by the latter is not really required, as advantages o1 the two-seated car are coming to be recognised mor 
and more, the last year or two having seen a 
distinct revival of this type. It may seem 


strange that this should happen after the) 
have been out of fashion for several years, but 
to those who had any close acquaintance with 
early editions of the small car it is not so 
surprising. These old-fashioned two-seaters had 
some drawbacks peculiarly their own. A largé 
single-cylinder engine was nearly always their 
fate, two cylinders being regarded as quite 4 
luxury, and those who have driven a small 
and heavy car fitted with a _ single-cylinde! 
engine know what irritating qualities it has, 
the accelerating powers in traffic and at cor 

being about those of a cab-horse, while ‘'¥ 
vibrations in hill-climbing almost necessitate 4 
subsequent rest-cure for the nerves. A short 
wheel-base, about seven feet, combined \ th 








very moderate springs, made a long jou 
over ordinary roads anything but a pleas °°, 


AN IRIS TWO-SEATED LIMOUSINE. 
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More Mileage 
than any other Non-Skid Tyre! 


Most of the tyre makers claim this for their 
individual products, but resu/ts do not corroborate it. 
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Now we assert that our 


STEEL-STUDDED RED-BLACK 


Continent 


NON-SKID TYRE 


yields under equal wearing conditions 


900 MILES MORE 


than any other NoneSkid Tyre. 


AND WE PROVE IT 


by actual results, of which a fair 























trial will convince’ you. 







Have you tried CONTINENTAL" Tennis Balls? 






CONTINENTAL TYRE & RUBBER CO. (Gt. Britain), Ltd. 3/4, Thurloe Place, London, S.W. 
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while the frequent changes of gear necessary added to the 
discomfort of the driver. 

In one way it isa pity that these cars are no longer 


the subject of the motorist’s first efforts in driving, for by reason 
of their very faults they were the best possible school for turning 
out good drivers. Those who begin on the comparatively perfect 
machines now available can never have the same opportunities 
for learning all the little tricks of humouring an engine and getting 
ind which 


the very best out of it which are still useful on occasions 





\ STONELEIGH COUPE 
mark the distinction between an ordinary and a first-rate drive 
The two-seated cars of to-day fulfil their purpose very well 
and will no doubt be even better in the near future, when manu 
facturers have had time to focus their attention more in that 
direction. Too often even now a two-seater is simply a_ four- 
seated car minus the back seats, a makeshift which is seldom 


satisfactory : the weight is so far forward that the back wheels do 


not grip the road properly and a tendency to skid is very noticeabk 
the the 


A specially-designed chassis is necessary with engine, 
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gear-box and the control levers being placed several inches further 
back than usual. 


For the purpose of arriving at some definite ideas as to 
the construction of a two-seated car and its proportions, we 
will consider the leading dimensions of an imaginary specifi- 


cation as follows: The engine, being the most important part, 
comes first, and we will assume it to be a four-cylinder engine of 
typical modern design. The dimensions of the engines generall 
fitted vary from 60m.m. to 85m.m. in bore, and from 1toom.m 
to 130m.m. stroke. By way of a happy medium and at 
the same time keeping an eye on the annual licence, w 
engine, while 
Thi 
which is not 
the 


will choose 80m.m. as the bore of our 
suitable stroke will be about 
will give a stroke-bore ratio of about 


in modern 


or 
5, 
practice, 


ri5m.m. 120m.m. 


considered excessive and 
capacity ensures plenty of power for either an open o 
closed body if other parts are suitably proportioned 
With regard to the gears, four are no doubt better thar 
three, and worth the The problems o 
lubrication, carburation and ignition, the clutch, trans 
mission gear and brakes are similar to those on any oth« 
car, and call for beyond taking 
to see they involve no special trouble in attention, sinc 
the owner will probably look after the car himself. 

The weight of the complete car should not mu 
being unnecessaril 


extra cost. 


no comment car 


exceed 15cwt., two-seaters 
strong and heavy, especially those before mentione: 
where one chassis does duty for two types, althoug 
there is no need to run to the opposite extreme and cu 
down weight at the expense of efficiency and durabilit 


many 


There is a happy medium in this as in most othe 
things. <A _ fairly long wheel-base and good spring 
add very greatly to the comfort of travelling. The former shoul 
not be less than &8ft. 6in., and another 6in. will be all th 
better, while if the springs are not of the best, suppk 
mentary springs generally called shock absorbers, ww 


work wonders. The standard two-seater body is generally mas 
too narrow, giving very little elbow-room to the driver and restrict- 
ing the usefulness of the car. A width of at least 42in. across tl 
seats should be allowed, as well as plenty of leg-room between t! 


dash and heel board. If this is done, a third person can on occasio1 








TOURING TALKS, 


No. 4. 


Since motoring became the vogue, all its devotees have turned into geographical experts. Indeed, it is really 
astonishing how like a guide book the mind of the average motorist is Twenty vears ago, to have stopped a 
man in the street and asked him the nearest way to Aberdeen or Fowey would have been an act of blank 
folly, and would have met with a polite disclaime To-day, nine out of ten men you meet in Pall Mall 
¢ could give vou precise details, and add, moreover, the names of the hotels to be avoided One can 
only see and know one's country from the road The railway gives only glimpses As well 

might a countryman who crossed town by “tube” say that he knew his London 


make the unsurpassed 


To 


is nothing more.” 


But to touring 


dients too many ‘‘the tyre u 





outdoor joy that it can be it must have practical ingre 


pon the motor’s rim a motor tyre is to him and it 


But to the expert, to the cognoscenti, it ‘5 a 


The opinion of the experienced man who 
knew all about cars in the days when 
they had to be preceded by a man carry- 
ing a red flag is an opinion all may 


safely fol'ow. 





Rubber Co.. Ltd., Aston Cre 


The Dunloy t 
and M4, Regent St... London 
Sw. 


birmingham 


Paris: 4, Rue du Colonel Moll 
S.W., 18, Alexandrinenstrasse, 


Berlin 110, 
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Possession C AR -_ 


of a 


provites the opportunity of making the acquaintance of the country’s beauty spots 
in comfort and at am nimum of expense. For Catalogue of Humber Cars write 
HUMBER, Ltd., Coventry. LONDON: 32, Holborn Viaduct, F< 60-64, Brompton Roa 

S REPAIR WORKS: Canterbur R itburn Sot ; 

































. Sag 
i, = The embodiment of everything that science, 
“a ; np be money, and engineering skill can devise. 
~\ Si. Models from 10-14 h.p. to 50-60 h.p. 


Torpedos, Landaulettes, Limousines, 
Coupes, etc., for immediate delivery. 


Prices complete from £350 
THE BRITISH N.A.G. 
MOTOR CO., LTD., 


4, GT. MARLBOROUGH 
STREET, LONDON, W. 





Telegrams— 


wi t h t h e -_ : Telephone RS 
i F alexererenerere, ‘eo \ we 


organisation 


behind it TTT \ oe 
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be taken inside, either on a special folding seat made for the purpose 
on the door or on a cushion on the floor rhis is a more comfort- 
able and better-protected position than on the usual dickevy seat 
provided at the back, at any time draughty and unpleasant, while 
on a wet day, when the hood is up in front, the position is far from 
enviable Moreover, when the dickey seat is folded down, as it is 
most of the time, it takes up a great deal of valuable space intended 


for tools and spares 


A USEFUL ACCESSORY. 
\ GARAGE fitting which has been placed on the market lately, 


and which we can recommend from personal use, is an 





\ SIN-CYLINDER SIDDELEY-DEASY. 


Watn three-quarier cabriolet body by Messrs. Mutilines 


apparatus designed for jacking up all four wheels of a car at on 

While its primary obiect is the saving of weight on the tires and 
keeping them away from oil, there are several other points of advan- 
tage One especially good feature is the facility it gives for a sys- 
tematic inspection of the tires lhe car being jacked up, very few 
moments will suffice for an examination of the treads, extracting any 
nails and flints before they do serious damage and stopping up any 
large cuts \ surprising amount of punctures and bursts can be 


prevented in this way rhe same result may, of course, be arrived 
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at by jacking up each wheel separately in the ordinary way, but 
it is much less likely to be done, as it is a far more irksome pro- 
ceeding. To anyone accustomed to jacking up a car, one whee! 
at a time, the idea of raising all four wheels at once would scem 
to involve great labour, and we certainly shared that opinion before 
using the device. This impression, however, is quite erroneous 
the machine being designed on such sound mechanical principles 
that no more effort is required than to lift one wheel with an ordinary 
jack. Other virtues are the possibilities it affords of testing the 
adjustment of all the steering gear and wheel bearings, and of lubri- 
cating the universal joints and other parts of the transmission gear. 
One small drawback must be noticed. The paint on the back 
axle of the car is rubbed off at the two points 
where the jack presses, and it is rather con- 
spicuous when the car is seen from behind 
Probably the best way to overcome this would 
be to have leather sleeves fastened round the 
axle at these points, 
THE INSPECTION PIT. 

In former years the first idea of anvone 
purchasing a car was to provide an “ inspection 
pit,”” apparently copied from those used in 
connection with locomotives for their regular 
examination ; moreover, to carry the similarity 
still closer, the pit was almost always made in 
the garage underneath the spot where the ca: 
was to stand. With modern cars this pit i 
seldom wanted. If some repair becomes neces 
sary, requiring the use of a pit, it is generally 
bevond the capabilities of the ordinary 
chauffeur, and had better be carried out 


and Co. at the works of a professional repairer, t 


whom a pit is, of course, a necessity. In 
the case of a large establishment having several cars with a 
skilled mechanic in attendance, a pit may be useful occasionally 
but even then it is better out of doors, away from the garage 
where there is a good light, and where it will collect neither petro! 
fumes nor exhaust products. Any car which requires inspectior 
from beneath can then be run over the pit without disturbing 
other cars. In addition to this, a pit will often collect water it 
made in the ordinary way, one within the writer’s knowledg 
having about a foot or more continually standing in it during the 





BENZ ESSAYS: 7Z2e Touring Car. 


It 


s popularly supposed that plenty of engine power and speed 


are the essential features of a touring car. Power you must have, 
but power does not necessarily mean speed, and unless the power is 
proportional to well-distributed weight and dimensions in length and 
width—that is to say, scientifically harnessed to give even and smooth 
results not merely on top gear, but on each of the other three 


intermediate gears—it becomes more or less 


spasmodic, and wasteful. 


“ restive’ or uncontrollable, 


To the experienced motorist nothing is more tantalising than an uncon- 


trollable engine always wanting to do something he doesn’t want it to do— 
wasting its energy from want of proper balance and lack of synchrony of 
the components working in conjunction with it. 


at slow speed on the direct drive. 





lack of elasticity of the engine. 


In this way a car may have to be rushed up hill to avoid a reduction 
of gear, whereas the perfectly proportioned machine will collect its 
strength on a gradient as it increases, without any reduction. Thus, 


The point is well worth illustrating. The engine may be elastic 
enough in itself, but if the weight of the car, and its length and 
breadth and gearing are out of proportion, its flexibility is sacrificed 
where it is most needed—for travelling through towns and _ villages 
The car is sluggish in getting away, 
but fast enough—perhaps too fast—on level roads, with this result : 
that instead of the flexibility of the engine accommodating itself to 
the best speed of the car, the speed must accommodate itself to the 





driving is made easier, safer, and more pleasant, and at the end of a day’s 
run the average pace, accomplished without effort, will be higher than 


the overgeared car. 


It is in this and many other ways that the Benz touring car has 
made a wide appeal to distinguished users in all parts of the world. The 
Sole Concessionaires for Benz Cars in the United Kingdom are the 
Brompton Motor Co., Ltd., 78 82, Brompton Road, London, $.W., and 
they will be very pleased to demonstrate to you by arrangement that the 
Benz is in all respects the most efficient car extant. 
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Before deciding on your new 
car be sure and try the 


Flexible Florio 


4 Cylinders. Bore 85m/m. Stroke | 20 m/m 


Chassis Price =: £375 





HIGHEST PRICE ALLOWED FOR 
YOUR OLD CAR IN PART PAYMENT 


FLORIO MOTORS, Ltd. 
170, Brompton Road, London,S.W. 


Telephones : ‘4394 Kensington ; 1804 Western. Telegrams: ‘‘ Florgill, Knights, London." 











TORPEDO and FLUSH-SIDED 


MOTOR BODIES 






LIMOUSINES and 
LANDAULETTES 


HOODS AND SCREENS ae >» 
E. & H. HORA Lid. GO) Je 
36-38, PECKHAMRD., LONDON, S.£. 


Tatum Comte 
Telegrams—™ Linchpin, London.” 
Telephone—3760 Hop (2 lines) Largest Motor Works in London. 
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Kolle Royes haseig 
> Ssarker yody 


Acknowledged 
The World’s Best Car 


EARLY 100 of these high- 
grade cars can always be seen 
being fitted with Barker 
Bodies to order at our London Works. 
Complete cars for early delivery. 


BARKER & CO. 


(Coachbuilders), L.TD. 
COACHBUILDERS rO H.M rit KING 
London Retailers and Body Specialists 
for Rolls-Royce Cars, 

66-68, SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W. 








No betterCar on the Road! 


A fact, and facts are stubborn things. 


After Exhaustive Tests, Morgan & Co. have 
no hesitation in guaranteeing this assertion 
to be absolutely true in the case of the 


New 14-18 ADLER 


1913 MODEL. 


We invite you to take a trial run and 
confirm the accuracy of the above statement. 


MORGAN & CO., Ltd. 
127, Long Acre, W.C.; 10, Old Bond Street, W. 





EARLY DELIVERIES CAN BE GIVEN. 





New 14-18 h.p. 1913 Model 


ADLER Chassis 


with Superb 
Morgan Coachwork 

















EAUTY and Fashion speed to the Court, the 


Opera, the Ballroom and the Play, luxurious'y 


at rest in the smoothly - gliding, softly-lighted 


Lanchester 


The luxury of comfort and convenience can 
go no farther than that found in Lanchester 


Engineering and Lanchester Coachbuilding. 


BIRMINGHAM, LONDON, MANCHESTER, 
Armourer Mills. gs, New Bond St. 38, King St. W. 











Catalogue 
No. 21L 
sent on 
request. 





© Lhe Car Apperyrodlent 


A chassis (with ample powers as regards top 
gear work, acceleration and hill-climbing). for 
closed carriages and luxurious open touring vehicles. 


(C' the remarkable new 25 h.p. Vauxhall 
the editor of the “ Motor News ” says: 
“I have myself travelled on one of these cars 
over some exclusively bad roads in the Wicklow 
Mountains, and | was greatly impressed by the 
perfection of the steering and the splendid 
manner in which the car held the road. In 
other cars, however, | have found the jolting 
and vibration considerable.” 
This is one of the points that everyone notices 
who tries the new Vauxhall, and the same 
superiority will be found when you test it on 
every other vital point of car merit. 
No prospective purchaser should omit to find 
out more about this successful design, which 
with all its good qualities is not overpriced. 


AK 





The illustration shows the Newmarket de luxe torpedo body, /120. 
Sh.p. chassis (4 cyl. 95 mm 140mm.) wheelbase 10ft. 10in., body 
pace &ft. 8in., detachable artillery wheels, 820 by 120, and fifth wheel, £465 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LTD. 
180-182, Great Portland Street, W. 
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to-day, and 
list of 
delighted owners—a list containing 


Charron 


Buy a 
become one of a long 
many highly distinguished names. 


Graceful, swift, refined and 


reliable—the Charron has always 


been the car of the ¢lite. 


15 h.p. Chassis, £31 5. Catalogues 

Trial runs by 
Charron Cars, 
St., London, W. 
Automoteur, London. 


Telephone: 1426 Gerrard, 


free on request. 
appointment. 
33, Wardour 


Telegrams : 


aQTro 
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winter. It is needless to say this is hardly an ideal place over which to 
store a car costing several hundred pounds and constructed so largely 
of materials susceptible to damp. A very convenient arrangement 
tor a pit could be made consisting of a light corrugated iron roof, 
supported on six poles of larch or creosoted wood, with a concrete 
floor. The pit could then be made a good length, with a gradually 
sloping entrance so as to give easy access. 
wide in the concrete walls of the pit at a suitable height should be 
left so that a plank can be placed across at any point either to sit 


An extension of the pit, enclosed by 


A ledge some two inches 


on or as a table for tools. 
strong doors, would make an excellent petrol store. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL RACING AT BROOKLANDS. 

Two events of a novel character, so far as motoring is concerned 
were included in the monthly meeting of the British Motor-Cyck 
Racing Club at Brooklands on Saturday last. These were a publi 
schools team race and an “‘ Old Boys’ ”’ handicap. A dozen schools 
entered for the team race, which was won by Eton after a clos 
contest, Rugby and Bradfield making a dead-heat for second place 
Mr. Wilberforce, Eton team, finished first, riding 
Douglas machine, after averaging over 
The ‘“ Old Boys’ ”’ 


one of the 


fifty-one miles an how 


for the four laps. race produced forty-fou 





EDGE 


A HUMBERETTE CLIMBING HILL. 
starters, necessitating two heats and a final. In the end the winne: 
proved to be Captain Sir R. K. Arbuthnot, R.N., Mr. Wilberfore« 
being a close second 

CONTINENTAL TIRE EXTENSIONS. 

The repair factory at Willesden belonging to the Continental 
Tire Company has recently been altered to meet the requirements 
of an ever-increasing business. Machinery of the latest typ: 
has been installed, in order that repairs may be carried out in th 
shortest possible time and in accordance with the most modern 
methods. Covers and tubes of all makes are dealt with, and no 
repair is undertaken unless the firm’s experts are of opinion that 
reasonable service may be expected as a result. Tires sent fo 
repair and all correspondence should be addressed to 3 and 4 
Thurloe Place, S.W. At the latter premises the Company ha 
installed a large solid tire press, capable of dealing with wheels o 
all sizes, so that vans can have their tires renewed while waiting 
In this connection it is interesting to learn that 543 solid tire 
fitted to Messrs. Tilling’s vans gave an average of 18,346°4 mile 


per tire. Even better results are expected from the new soli 
tires which have been fitted to a number of the L.G.O. buses. 
A USEFUL BOOK. 
Many handbooks have been published for the guidance « 
motorists, but we know of none so exhaustive and of such gre: 
value to the owner or driver as the ‘‘ Motor Manual,”’ issued | 


the Temple Press, Limited. Moreover, it has the advantage « 








ne! 
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RGYLL A, 


—$—$——ry 


FOR SUMMER TOURING 


- 


The absolute reliability, | the smooth easy running, and 
consequent comfort of the Argyll make it unrivalled 
for Summer Touring. 
The Argyll Single Sleeve Valve Engine gives a reserve of power amply sufficient to 
take any hill, whist the new Diagonally that rour-Wheel Braking 
System gives absol ute safety under all conditions and results in tyre economy. 

The Argyl! 1913 Models, with full equipment, ready for the road 
12/18 h.p. 4 cy!. Poppet Valve Car oe . aove (witho it equipment 2345) 
15/30 h.p. 4 cyl. Sleeve Vaive Car + «+ @87 2525) 
25/50 h.p. 4 cyl. Sleeve Valve Car . a750 ‘ eo £700) 

Demonstrations can be ‘arranged at any time 


ARGYLLS LTD., "4.0%° Alexandria, Scotland 


LONDON SHOWROOMS—6, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
43 And at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester, etc. @ 














The 15-20 h.p. ‘ Brandling ” 
flush-sided Touring Car. 


PERSONAL SAFETY 


T depends absolutely upon the strength and depend 

] ability of the car you drive. Constructed through 
out at the Elswick Works of the famous steels 
made and used for Dreadnoughts and Cruisers, the 
Armstrong-Whitworth chassis is built to withstand the 
most severe strain to which most cars can be put. Out 


experience of +7 years of mechanical construction has 
evolvedamotorcar dependable underall circumstances. 


HE car illustrated is the 15-20 h.p. model—one of the most popular 
of all Armstrong-Whitworth models. Before buying a:.y car you 
« should test the many outstanding features of this 15-20 Armstrong- 


Whitworth. Take a trial run in it. Experience Its delightful smooth 
running qualitic sits wonderful running efficiency—its powers of quick 
acceleration and of hill-climbing. Write foracopy of our descriptive booklet 
ind say at what time it will be convenient for you to takearun. ZJt places 
1ou under no obligation. It is part of our policy to demonstrate all that 
we claim. Write now and fix the appointment 


ARMSTRONG 
WHITWORTH 


Builders of teeta 


SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG- WHITWORTH & CO., Ltd., 
Elswick Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
London: 3, Blenheim St., Bond St., W. Manchester: 114, Deansgate 





























sut why mend? What's the use of 
motoring if half the day is to be 
devoted to puncturing and patching ? 


Avon 
Tyres 


are designed to destroy all these disagreeable 
disssters. They are British made throughout and 
are manufactured from only the best material. 
Further, when ready for retreading, this work is 
carried out with exactly the same quality 
materials from which AVONS are made. 
That's why AVON Retreads are so successful. 





LONDON : 19, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 


mAnewpeTER : 


9, Deansgate. 


BRISTOL : 
Bristol Bridge. 


3SIRMINGHAM : 
, Corporation St 


SLASGOW : 
197, Buchanan St 


2ARIS: 


8, Avenue des Ternes 


Telegrams: 
‘Rubber, Melksham. 








The Standard of Efficiency 


of DUCELLIER LAMPS is the highest in the World 
Their claims are endorsed by the leading motorists and 
technical authorities who use them daily. 










DUCELLIERS project an intense beam of light that 
makes fast driving at night a veritable pleasure. 
Accurate and dependahse at all times 






Let us help you in the selection of your car lamps 
Our Edition de Luxe Catalogue No. 2, illustrating 
sets of lamps to suit every purse and every car, 

will be forwarded to you with pleasure 











JUST TO REMIND YOU— 
















We Horns, 






Repair all kinds of Lamps, Radiators 


Accumulators, Magnetos, etc 













Sole Agent—A, A. GODIN, 
1, Red Lion Square, Holborn, London, W.C. 









Telegram Container, London.” 
Telephone 6897 Central and 4627 ¢ 
Scottish Agents: Wm. McGeoch é 

28, West Campbell Street, (slasgow 





































VON “ KURKUT™" (Cure-Cut), for filling cuts and gashes in Covers. Sold in 1/- tins 
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constant revision, the latest edition, which has recently been issued, 


being the sixteenth of the series; and as the price is only a modest 

iad * shilling, there is little excuse for keeping an out-of-date copy on 

one’s bookshelves. Since this manual first appeared many vears 

ago it has grown greatly both in bulk and usefulness, and there is 

now hardly a subiect connected with the construction, purchase, 

driving, management and maintenance of a motor-car which is 
SPRING DUSTCOATS not dealt with thoroughly and in simple language in its pages. 
In the present edition several sections have been completely re- 


written, notably those dealing with electric lighting and magneto 


— 


. , ignition. One of the most useful chapters is that relating to th 
Gentlemen in search of a papier a . ene 


‘ garage workshop and the various repairs and adjustments which 
really smart Dustcoat, dis- , J 


¢ : ; . should be within the capacity of the practical motorist who has some 
tinctive in design and style, 


well cut and tailored, and 
guaranteed to wear well, 
should visit our Showrooms 
and inspect our superior 


experience in the use of tools. 


A STAGE RACE. 
Of late vears the motor-car has often figured on the stage, but 
never in a more realistic manner than in the first act of the new 


: alee revue at the London Opera House. \ couple having eloped by 
collection. Duohill’s cater train, the father of the lady pursues on a Napier, which by means of 
for the best taste, and the cinematograph is shown racing along the roads in an amazing 
hitherto have not failed manner. The scene then changes to a railway station, and the 
to satisfy their customers. final stage of the pursuit, which results in a dead-heat between 


the train and the car, is fought out on the stage with an ingenuity 
and realism that has seldom been surpassed in a theatre. 


DUSTCOATS ITEMS. 


We have received a catalogue ot the 1913 Seabrook R.M.C 


Single and Double car, an 18—20 h.p. American machine whose design embodies 
Breasted. Finest quality. several interesting features. Of these, the most distinctive is 
mes the underslung frame, which is said to make for comfort, safety, 

efficiency and tire economy in a marked degree. The engine is of 

7/6 to 5 Gns. monobloc construction, with a bore of 95m.m. and a stroke of 


114m.m., dimensions which should provide ample power for any 
purpose. Various types of bodies are fitted, and the prices rang: 
25 for the standard two-seater to 4410 for a London-built 


WRITE FOR NEW SEASON'S from 4 


PATTERNS landaulet. 





The Austin Company have issued a pamphlet in handy form, 


— 
2 CONDUIT STREET LONDON W. containing abridged specifications of their four-cylinder to h.p 
’ City Branch: 42-3, LOMBARD ST. EC ’ 20 h.p. and 30 h.p. chassis. Useful tables are included, giving the 
MANCHESTER: 88. Cross Street. GLASGOW : 72. St. Vincent Street. dimensions of each type of chassis and the gear ratios of the rear 
axle and the various gears. 
At the instance of the R.A.C. and the Yorkshire A.C., a girl 
living at South Kirby was recently convicted, at the Pontefract 














Police Court, of throwing some ashes and gravel at the occupants 
of a passing motor-car, driven by a member of the club, and was 
bound over in a sum of /5 to come up for judgment if called upon. 
The Chairman of the Bench characterised the case as a very prope; 
one to bring to their notice, and stated that to his personal knowledge 
the practice of stone-throwing in the district was very prevalent 
ind constituted a very grave danget 

The Dunlop Rubber Company ask us to state that a recent 
advertisement offering new Dunlop tires at a reduction of thirty- 
three and a-third per cent. has been speedily withdrawn, the vendors 
having undertaken not to repeat the advertisement. The covers 
in question were of French origin, and of a pattern which has now 
been discontinued, and were marked and sold by the Dunlop 


2. 
Lhe BELDAM Rubber Company as a clearance lot. 


ALLE-RUBBER. At the St. Petersburg Motor Exhibition this week, Napier 
NON-SATL Motors, Limited, will show a 15 h.p. Colonial Napier, a model d 


i war nee luxe of the same power, and 30 h.p. and 45 h.p. six-cylinder cars 





The bodies fitted will be by Cunard and of the most luxuriou 
type. Napiers will also compete in the Reliability Trial from 
Odessa to Moscow and St. Petersburg, a distance of 1,350 miles. 


Can You drive far and sure? 


AR and sure driving in both golfing and 
motoring are dependent upon one thing— 
principles The golfer cannot drive far and 

sure unless his game is founded upon principles. 
The golfing motorist cannot drive far and sure 
unless his tyres are designed along principles— 
the principles governing rubber displacement. 
Beldam’s are the only tyres so designed. Both 
types—the All-Rubber and the Rubber-Steel 


GUARANTEED 4,000 
MILES MINIMUM. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 


Beldam Tyres, Lid.., 


Brentford, ~ Middlesex. 









The Sirdar Rubber Company are placing on the market 
special pneumatic cover, known as the ‘“‘ Super-mileage "’ tire 





with twenty-five per cent. extra thickness of rubber on the tread 
For this no extra charge is being made, in view of the recent fall 
in the price of raw rubber. Lord Ingestre, the Chairman of Messrs 
Clement-Talbot, Limited, has selected the new tire for use on hi 


own car, and large orders are being placed by this company for 
these covers. In addition to the extra thickness of tread, the fabri 
is nearly double the usual strength and is rot-proot 

The New Engine Company, Limited, notify a change of address 
from their former works at Acton Hill to new and larger premises 
at Junction Works, Hythe Road, Willesden Junction, N.W. In 
future, it will be possible to fit M.E.C. coachwork, which has always 
been noted for its excellence, to any tvpe of chassis, and repairs to 


any make of car will be undertaken at the firm’s new works 





Messrs. Hobson have taken over the M.E.C. showroom at o, Graftor 
Street, Bond Street, W., and will act as agents for and exhibit 
the M.E.C., as well as the Excelsior and Delahaye. 

The opening regatta of the British Motor Boat Club will b 
held at Lowestoft at Whitsuntide on May toth and 12th. 









ra 
Godbold. 
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C¥ APPOINT E:S 


For Ideal Cooking 


BERNDORF 
PURE SOLID NICKEL 


COOKING UTENSILS 


cannot be surpassed 


No Tinning. Most Hygienic. No Special Cleaning. 
Bright & Silverlike Appearance. 
SEAMLESS & INDESTRUCTIBLE * FIRST COST THE ONLY COST. 


THE BERNDORF METAL WORKS, ARTHUR KRUPP. 
ERNDON 231 Regent St. London W 7, to Oxford Circus) ENDO 
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- The latest addition ns 
_—, i; | . to the &Y 
falc LP > = ° 


Joys of “Rudgeing” \\ 


The many thousands of 
Rudge Motor Bicycles in jj 
use carry with them an l 
unconscious compliment 
to their all-round excel- j 
lence. Tried and tested ll 
under every possible con- 
dition they have always \4 
proved trusted friends. | 

Thelatestimprovement (3 
for the especial benefit of 
side-carring is the new ll 
coach-built Rudge Side @ 
Car. Every detail in its construction has been carefully 
a tried and tested in order to give the greatest luxury and | 
‘a «security, and thus accentuate the charm of passenger @p 
i carrying. 

i 


The Chassis is under-slung to give maximum stability, 
and a special design of wheels and springs adds 
exceptional comfort and safety. 


ae 
ie 


a= 


H Call and see the Rudge Multi with its new side car at 
' " . 
till the nearest Showrooms, or let us send you full particulars | 
. . “ = a ” . 
and our interesting booklet “ Rudge Wrinkles” —post free. 


— — 
_ 


Rudge-Whitworth,Ltd. 2% | 
i (Dept. 250), Coventry. “4 Ria () 
\ Loxpon Depots yo )] 


230 Tottenham Court Road (Oxford Street 


\ End), W. : 23 Holborn Viaduct, E C 


By Appointment . 
Cycle Makers to ‘G 


H.M. King George. @ 
a 


Vea D>9VIG 
v 









v 
Mantield’s Boots  posss unlimited 
VAR 1 af An enormou tock the 
he] cuit 1e ass st of os ts ind shoes cnsures that 
a demands, ordinary or unusual, are 
9 fully met, and that each type of foot, in 
9 ny dth or length, is provided with a 
im .——- minutely accurate fit. 
LONDON ; PICCADILLY ,W 
“ 125, New B St., W 77 
9 \ j W.¢ ge t 
j . illustrated (Glace Patent Cay 
> No. 3747 
al 
ey . 
9 : 
i.) 
aad 
yy 
A) 
9 
ay 
‘ol An examp argest stc of 
. 7 Boots & Shoe Write for new ~ Cata 
Sy FD ORO) 99 FF BORE peer oer ve 




















4 fh} yrs 
| FLANNELS a ae 
—_ ee Cleaned. SE 


Ling best results in cle caning Tennis, Cricket and Boating Flannels 

obtained by the “ Bell” proce e flannels return beautifully 
i whine and remain white through innumerable cleaning They neither 
shrink, “felt” nor turn yellow, but remain clean longer than by the 
usual process of washing. | 


Ladies’ Golfing Jerseys, Gentlemen's Golf Coats, 
etc., Cleaned and Pressed. 
15% (3- in the £) disce 


or carriage 








nunt for postage 


Write for particulars 
A. BELL & SONS, LTD., 
Causeyside re Scotland. 
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SWEDISH GAME LAWS NEW AND OLD. 


CCORDING to the new Swedish Game Law, which came 
into force on January rst this year, the shooting season 
for capercaillie, black game and ryper commences on 
August 21st; but before he can use gun or rifle for the 
killing of these or any other game birds or animals, 

the foreigner must obtain a licence, which costs rookr. (equal to 
{5 11s. 3d.) for the entire season, or 5kr. a day. (Incidentally 
it may be remarked that while such a charge is quite legitimate, 
it would have been well to have taxed the natives in the same 
connection on a smaller scale, and so put some restriction to the 
number of those who, armed with firearms of all kinds, make it 
positively dangerous in some parts of the country to walk in the 
woods, and who are always ready to loose off at anything of which 
they can obtain the faintest glimpse.) While these are the pro- 
visions of the new Act, which will in future most materially affect 
the English sportsman visiting Sweden, it is interesting to note 
that, for the first time on the list of noxious animals (Skadliga- 
djur), the bear does not appear, and that the only two of these, 
for the destruction of which rewards will be pavable, are the wolf 
(sokr.) and the glutton (1okr.) each. Of these the former is, no 
doubt, the worst marauder; but whereas nowadays the damage 
which it causes is to all intents and purposes confined to the Lap- 
lander’s herds of reindeer, formerly it was an enemy to be reckoned 
with by the agriculturist throughout the whole country, and it 
was incumbent on every member of the community to assist in its 
destruction. Thus, every resident in West Gothland was, accord- 
ing to the laws of that Province, compelled to take part in the great 
skalls (drives) on certain days of the vear, these being Easter Day, 
Whit-Sunday, Michaelmas Day and the fifth day after Christmas, 
while if he owned forest he had to maintain a varg gaard (enclosure 
for the capture of wolves) or, at any rate, a wolf net. In 1347 
these duties, which had until then applied only locally in certain 
districts, were made general throughout the kingdom ; but, owing 
to insufficient control, they were by no means properly carried 
out rhis caused King Albrecht in 1376 to make a law according 
to which, where such duties were neglected to the serious injury of 
the community, every seventh person should deliver to the King 
a wolf skin, or in default thereof pay a fine of tm. In 1462 this 
was confirmed, although in a somewhat mitigated form—only 
four wolfskins in each /fterred (or district) having to be delivered, 
and that not throughout the entire kingdom. Gustaf I. and 
Johan III, took special interest in sporting matters, and measures 
were taken against vermin, not only for the sake of the domestic 
animals, but for the protection of the game. The former of these 
kings carried on for his own account a very considerable business 
in skins, and officials were authorised to purchase them for him 
at fixed rates—from 36m. to 40m. for lynx, 16m. for black fox, 
and tom. each for beaver, marten, wolf, bear and elk. Curiously 
enough, he found great difficulty in procuring clever professional 
hunters in his own country, and was compelled to have recourse 
to Denmark. It would seem, indeed, that the Swedes have never 
been good hands at capturing animals and birds of prey, and even 
now many of their best men so employed are Danes. 

In the meantime, general personal liability to take part in 
the destruction of wolves and other noxious animals continued to 
be emphasised The laws of 1647 and 1664 contained clauses 
to that effect, and according to that of 1734 'a wolf-net (4 fathoms 
long and roft. high) had to be kept at cach homestead ; moreover, 
when a skal/ took place, an individual from each family, armed 
with gun, spear or axe, had to attend, and none of those who owned 
cattle were exempt. Wolf-pits had to be maintained in every 
parish and varg gaardar in the Roval forests: but it was also 
open to all to put out carrion or other lures in order to attract the 
animals within shooting distance In 1753 poisoning was officially 
authorised, and proved so effective that it soon became generally 
employed ; in 1790 it was ordained that compulsory attendance 
at skalls should be considered as in abeyance, and instead, the 
people received instructions from the Government cfficials as to the 
laying out of poisoned carrion, Beasts of prey, however, showed 


a tendency in some parts of the country to increase in numbets, 
and stronger measures had to be adopted 

About 1820 a fund was established in nearly every province 
or government district, contributions to which gave exemption 
from personal attendance at skal/s, the keeping of wolf-nets and 
so forth ; and in 1864 all such obligations were definitely removed. 
The skal/ls were events of considerable importance, and although 
when propertly conducted, they brought about the death of many 
wolves, they were, at the same time, somewhat costly undertakings 
Thus it appears that between 1802 and 1822 seventy-nine of these 
animals were killed in this way in Orebro Lehn, at a cost to the com- 
munity of the value of 22,609 days’ work. Later on improvements 
would seem to have been effected, for in the same tract of country, 
during the period 1823-43, 140 wolves were destroyed at a value of 
11,586 days’ work. Nevertheless, the burden was severely felt by 
the people. 

The plan of offering rewards for the destruction of beasts of 
prey was first applied to the whole country in 1647— 4dols. being 
payable for a bear, 2dols. for a wolf, and rdol. for the young of 
these animals ; and in 1734 the fox was added to the list—16 G6re 
being payable for each old and 8 ére (about a penny) for each young 
one. In 1739 the following rewards were offered for the destruction 
of birds of prey also: for eagles, 16 Gre; for the larger hawks 
eagle owls and kites, 5 6re each ; and for sparrow-hawks and owls, 
3 Gre each. In addition, 8 6re was payable for every ten pairs of 
thigh-bones of the raven, grey crow and magpie, in view of the 
damage these birds were believed to do to corn, chickens, ducklings 
and partridges; and finally, the Swedish farmers determined on 
the destruction of sparrows and finches. 

A comparison between the animals and birds of prey killed 
in Sweden during the period 1856-1860 and those accounted for 


in 1896-1900 is not without interest. The following is a summary 
of the figures in so far as they are obtainable : 

1856-60. 15896-1900 1856-66. 1895-1900 
Bears e 653 51 Martens, No 
Wolves es 868 429 polecats,etc. 7,295 returns 
Lynxes - 873 210 «=6©Otters._... 1,472 do. 
Gluttons .. 61! 1,054 Seals or 12,852 do. 
Foxes -. 52,327 107,165 Greycrows Noreturns 614,080 
Eagles ) 
Eagle owls 17,577 67,503 Kr. Kr. 
Hawks ge Amount paid in premiums 109,693 318,514 


During the same periods domestic animals to the value of 
111,472kr. and 655,971kr. respectively were destroyed by animals 
and birds of prey. From the above figwies it will be seen that up 
to the year 1goo, at any rate, in addition to an annual cost to the 
country in the way of premiums for their destruction of 63,700 kr., 
animals and birds of prey did damage in Sweden to the extent of 
131,200kr. a year; and the statistics for still more recent years, 
It may be added, show an increase rather than otherwise on these 
amounts. In addition, too, there is the damage done to game, 
which is not easy to calculate ; but, in view more especially of the 
greatly enhanced value of sporting rights, it must undoubtedly 


be very considerable. G.L. 


BETTER GROUSE ACCOUNTS. 

THE last accounts that we have heard of the grouse have 
been just about the best, and we shall not get a great deal more 
information about them from now onwards until the coveys are 
out. He is not a very wise keeper who goes about too much on 
the moor while the birds are nesting. A few outlying nests may 
be kept under observation, but they do not suffice to give a very 
reliable testimony as to what in general is going on. But it is 
satisfactory that the latest accounts do not speak of as many dead 
birds being picked up in various parts as we heard of before. And 
now the grouse are beginning to get better feeding, and the worst 
pinch is over. Moreover, the last days or weeks of the heather 
burning were about the best. Through the winter generally the 
weather has been very much against the burning, but if the oppor- 
tunities given at the end were properly taken advantage of ther 
ought not to be much deficiency in the total area of the heather 
burnt. 
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HE débutante 
looms im- 


portantly on 
the horizon. And the fact which has been brought rather inti- 
mately under my notice has engendered the reflection how singularly 
different the girl just hovering on the brink of entering the world is 
from the débutante of even a decade back; and to retrospect as 
far away as the eighties is to find little or no resemblance. Then 
mothers ruled the ordering of the necessary outfit, and the daughter 
with no knowledge or experience to go upon modestly submitted. 
But the modern girl, when she makes her début at eighteen years or 
so, has usually learnt to know herself, and, given any sort of feeling 
for clothes, readily lifts the weight of decision from the shoulders 
of her elders. Now, without desiring to court the criticism of being 
ultra-modern in my opinions, I am yet disposed to think that, on 
the whole, this is a change for the better. Naturally, egregious 
errors are frequently made; but these in themselves provide 
stepping-stones to thought and intelligent enquiry. For dress, 
it cannot be too often reiterated, is no light matter to-day, and the 
earlier the fact is grasped that the exercise of individual judgment 
is the basis of elegance and a pleasing appearance, the better chance 
there is of success. It is this dressing of the mind that the finest 
sartorial artists living are incapable of supplying. Hence my argu- 
ment in favour of the attitude of the débutante of to-day, who, by 
education and the atmosphere surrounding education, is usually 
well equipped with an innate sense of what styles will best become 
her. One can even note the budding of this instinct in quite little 
girls. Here I feel certain I am skating on thin ice, and very liable 
to offend the susceptibilities of minds more conventionally attuned. 
Nevertheless, I am emboldened to say that, of course, using a certain 
discretion, it is far from wise to roughly stamp out the seeds of what 
will subsequently prove one of the most valuable assets a woman 
can possess. Neither learning nor votes will eradicate the influence 
of a charming, attractive presence. From time immemorial this 
has helped towards the making of history, and as Tennyson puts 
it so delightfully, I always think, 

Let never maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old. 

lake, for example, the craze that obtains just now for the tiny 
coloured silk or crépe handkerchief, known among the flippant as 
swank mouchoir.’’ This is but a little thing, but it is the 
feather that points the way of the wind. Nine times out of ten, 
if you ask a girl from about twelve upwards what she would like 
s a small gift, the answer will be, ‘‘ Some coloured handkerchiefs.” 


“e 


the 


scarcely a blouse nowadays but boasts a breast pocket for the display 
of these pretty coloured pieces of vanity. 

Well! to return to our text of the débutante—a fortunate young 
voman, in truth, in these days of artistic dressing—the acme of 
uccess is reached by the allied elements of simplicity and smart- 
ess. A tradition that one would fain uphold is the dressing of the 
air young girl as much as possible in white, and in pursuance of this 
lea I can strongly recommend some charming hand-embroidered 
oile, lawn or muslin robes, inset with a filet lace, or sometimes a 
oarse Cluny will be substituted. In the case of a very soft handker- 
hief muslin model, embroidered @ jour, there was introduced 
ibove the hem an entre-deux, nearly nine inches deep, of filet lace 
that was continued a short distance up the front in a much narrower 
width ; but the particular cachet was imparted by a sash-end falling 
at one side of the back, together with cuffs and a picturesque collar 

of absinthe green chiffon. Both the cuffs and collar were finished 
with a whipped-over edge, and fell as light as thistledown, while 
the sash was drawn into the cup of a long tassel formed of opaque 
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ivory beads. To accompany these filmy frocks are;some sweet 
little sleeveless coats, known as basquines, fashioned of soft, vivid- 
coloured brocades, and very youthful in appearance ; and for a 
young girl is the dainty dance dress pictured. Although short, 
wispy trains are creeping more steadily into favour every day, the 
gown specifically destined for dancing is still kept commendably 
short. Our scheme is developed in a soft ivory tambour lace 
and the very palest yellow chiffon, sprinkled with diamanté-like 





DANCE FROCK FOR A YOUNG GIRL. 











dewdrops, the latter finished round all the edges with a silver and 


diamanté fringe. For the sash, an unexpected and extraordinarily 
happy note of contrast is brought into the story, this being of souple 
taffetas ribbon of the real Morland blue. <A snood of the same 
ribbon is worn in the hair, stitched with mock diamonds, and 
captured at the right-hand side by a rose shading from the 
most delicate yellow to pink in the centre. This is a faithful 
replica of a real bloom, the actual name of which has escaped 
me. Only the softest of chiffon pttticoats is worn beneath 
a dance dress of this description, to which are matched short 
satin culottes 

Just to refresh my memory, which is rather over-stored with 
novelties at the moment, I have been dipping into the various 


illustrated catalogues so generously supplied by our leading shops, 
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SPRING WALKING COSTUME 


and am truly amazed alike at the variety and the moderate prices 
attached to the little things of dress. Still bearing in mind the 
requirements of the young girl and her administrations of a possibly 
limited allowance, I would counsel the early planning out of a scheme 
that would allow of an interchange of dress etceteras. For summer 
morning wear in the Park or for shopping—I need scarcely add, 
weather permitting—economy could certainly be effected by some 
simply-arranged gown of the new soft piqué, either white or in the 
delicate colourings in which the fabric is now produced, relieved by 
A style that lends 
itself to such treatment comprises a slim, well-cut skirt, buttoning 


variously coloured collars, cuffs and belts. 


up the centre front from hem to waist, while above the waist the 
appearance is effected of these buttons and holes parting, just as 
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though they had been casually forgotten, to show a soft shirt 
simulated, probably—of tucked lawn that eventually resolves 
into a turn-over roll collar that is quite plain, save for a drawn- 
thread border. Or there are the most adorable little fitments 
comprising a collar, hand-embroidered in Eastern colourings 
on a ground of canvas or ninon, completed by a flat-pleated jabot 
of soft muslin and lace, the cuffs arranged to correspond, the belt 
in all probability carried out in a corresponding ribbon. 

The throat ruche, as everyone will have observed, is insistent, 
but there is one especially nice and youthful model of double plissé 
tulle, arranged to form an up-and-down frill on a ribbon velvet, 
that closes at one side beneath a cluster of conventionally coloured 
flowers. The tulle is so soft that the upper ruche inevitably drops 
over the lower, and a delightfully becoming appearance is thus 
afforded to a youthful face. 

Piqué, as was foretold in these pages, has come firmly to th 
front under its new auspices. It is now beautifully soft, un 
crushable, and procurable in a long range of colours as well as whit: 
Chere are also several qualities of cords, the coarser or more pro 
nounced ribs lending themselves, like the striped materials, to 
manipulation, bias bands and inset panels, with the lines runnin 
the reverse way, make for a distinctive silhouette. The new piqu 
is such a sound material that it is quite worth putting good work 
manship into. I have seen, among other expressions, well-tailored 
suits, but a simply made all-in-one frock appeals more persuasively, 
because, after all, the raison d’ étre of a washing dress is that it shall 
wash; and the establishment has yet to be found that can launde1 
a tailored suit without disturbing the symmetry. A potent charm 
however, is certain to be exercised this season by the piqué frock 
and when selection falls upon white or a delicate tussore shade 
the touch of colour relief can be introduced literally in multi- 
farious variety. One is so weary of the word “‘ Bulgar,’ yet nothing 
else so aptly describes the touches of parti-colour that occur in 
quaint embroidered little motifs, clusters of hand-made satin 
flowers and sashes. There is a certain Bulgar red, produced in 
a sort of soft crépe, that is ideal for sashes. One of these I re- 
marked doing admirable service in connection with a navy three- 
piece suit, the skirt of which was of a soft broché, while the coat 
was of corded silk. The style of the latter could not have beet 
surpassed for simplicity; the fronts, which were modelled in on 
with the upper part of the sleeves, crossed quite simply on th« 
lines of a fichu, and with a mere suggestion of fulness were caught 
in at the waist with a mammoth black silk ornament, suggesting 
looped rings. A like severity characterised the collar, a roll 
over affair of black satin, while the soft little bodice appeared to 
be chiefly of delicate hand-embroidery and lace, drawn into a 
deep sash of the Bulgar red crépe that was arranged in soft ridges, 
the one extremely wide end appearing outside the coat, which had 
one side slit up for the express purpose. 1 was considerably struck, 
too, with the hat worn with this attire, which comprised a very 
narrow brim, but rather high crown shape of navy straw, trimmed 
with an amazing ostrich mount in a very dull mole, almost tét: 
de négre. This reared its height in front, the long fronds, which 
betokened at once its costliness, left aw naturel, but tied clos« 
to the stem from the base for a short distance up. Personally 
I am not enamoured of this maltreatment of the lovely ostrich 
plumes, although, as was carefully pointed out to me by an 
authority in feather wear recently, it is possible to use all sorts 
of odd bits of feathers, which are now welded together in the deftest 
manner. The knotted Lancer, for example, is necessarily an 
augmented hand-made affair. The most highly cultivated ostrich 
is wholly incapable of growing feathers with fronds fourteen o1 
fifteen inches long. The little knots, which are accounted such a 
distinctive feature of these plumes, are a necessity, the second frond 
being so attached to the one on the stem. Given feathers with 
any sort of value or life in them, no matter how small, adroit fingers 
can nowadays manceuvre them into handsome hat mounts, collar- 
ettes, etc., while a couple of partially worn long feather boas are 
equally amenable to being renovated and transformed into on 
really good, handsome possession. From every reliable source 
the report stands good that it is going to be a bigger season than 
ever for ostrich feather wear. 

For my other illustration this week I have taken as subject 


an original expression of a plaid skirt and plain cloth coat. The 


colouring I have in mind are shades of golden browns for the plaid 
on a biscuit ground, the skirt slightly draped up the centre front 
and held by a strap stitched with cloth-covered buttons. In th 
little loose sacque coat you have one of the most successful model 
of the season, the plain cloth composing this having facings of th: 
plaid and the fronts cut away to show a small fancy waistcoa 
of Bulgar embroidery, above which falls the insistent jabot « 
white net and Malines lace. L. M. M. 
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The “TUDOR” Dintnc Room Ser, 





RUC F'SBAKER STREET. LONDON. 


DINING ROOM FURNITURE 











in brown oak, wax polished, comprising :- 


5ft. 6in. Sideboard, 
3ft. 6in. by 5ft. Dining Table, Two Elbow Chairs and Six Ordinary Chairs, seats covered in Pigskin 
The SHOWROOMS and GALLERIES apportioned for the display of DINING ROOM FURNITURE 


contain an unrivalled selection at moderate prices, and intending purchasers woula be well repaid by a visit of inspection. 


£32 15 0 











Hotels, Pensions, etc.. 
Recommended. 
KENSINGTON PALACE MAN —_ 
AND HOTEL. 


Facing K 





TORQUAY.—Grand Hotel. 
NEW—FIRST CLASS. 


BEST POSITION. SEA FRONT. EVERY MODERN 
EQUIPMENT. GARAGE. 








— 


Furnished Flats by the day, week, or for longer periods, 
with catering and attendance. 
HOTEL, inclusive charges from 3 Guineas weekly 


HYDE PARK 
GATE, W. 











SCOTLAND. 


PORTPATRICK HOTEL, N.B., is now open. — Situated 

among the Grandest Cliff Scenery in Scotland. Unsurpassed 
Health Resort. Bracing Climate, excellent Golf, Tennis, 
Croquet, Bowling, Fishing. Magnificently Equipped. Electric 
Light. Motor Garage and Repair Pit. Carriage Hiring in all 
its branches.—For terms, address J. P. Mair, Manager. 


“MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS." 
What more delightful than a Holiday spent at 


NAIRN, GOLFVIEW HOTEL 


in Early Summer, when all nature is rejoicing (about fourteen 
hours’ from London, via Highland Railway from Perth) 
HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL HOTEL. Magnificent posi 
tion overlooking the Moray Firth. Nearest Hotel to Golf 
Course, Sea and Swimming Baths. Private Grounds. Tennis 
ind Croquet Lawns, Motor Garage. Electric Light. Elevator 
to all floors. Telephone: No. 40. Telegrams: * Golfview." 
Tariff from MRS, ELLIS, Proprietrix, 


CONTINENTAL. 


[ NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM PENSION, 


on Lake Thun. Beautiful scenery—many Mountain and Lake 
Excursions. Ten minutes by train from Interlaken, and within 
easy distance of Steamer Landing. Large Garden down to the 
Lake. Boating, Bathing, Tennis. Excelle ~ cuisine. Moder 
ate terms. For particulars, apply to H. E. Simpxin. 


FRANCE, Arromanches-les-Bains, Calvados.— 
HOTEL ETOILE DU NORD. Facing the sea. Modern 
comforts, h. &c water and w.c. on each floor, bathroom. Garage 
and chambers at the hotel. Two tennis courts. English spoken. 
Price—July and September, Sto 10 frs. ; August 1G to 12 frs.—I 
Brossarp, Proprietor. Recommended,bytheJA.C.T. and S.C.T. 











SHIPPING & ‘ 
PLEASURE CRUISES. 




















Under Contract with H.M, Government. 


P« 0 Mail and Passenger Services. | 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


Pleasure Cruises 


| 

From LONDON (*calling at LEITH). 

| By S.S. “CALEDONIA,” 8,000 tons, 11,000 h.p. 

2. Madeira, the Azores, &c. - May 23 to Jun. 16 

3, *The Norwegian Fjords, &e. -|Jun. 19toJuly 2) 

Fares—No. z from 20Guineas ; No, 3 trom 12 Guineas. 
By the NEW TWIN-SCREW &.S. ‘“‘ MANTUA,” 

11,500 tons, 15,000 h.p. 








| 
} 
| 
| 


A. *The Norwegian Fjords - -| July 1ltoJuly 14 
B. *Norway, Copenhagen, &c. -| July 18 to Aug. 5 
C. Russia, Sweden, &c. - -| Aug. 8 to Sept. 1 


D. Dalmatia, Venice, &c. -| Sept. 5to Oct, 2 
Fares—A, from 12 Guineas; B, from 15 Guineas ; 
Cc, from 20 Guineas; D, from 25 Guineas, 


Illustrated Programme and Plans of the 
Ships vost-free. 





For freight ana passage apply: 
r &O. 5S. N. Co, 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London. 



































Lime washing a dis- 
infecting Poultry Pens 


is by no means the least important use to which an 
Alpha No. 3 can be adapted. Poultry thrive so 
much better in lime-cleansed pens, that where even a 
few only are kept the price of an Alpha is soon 
refunded in additional eggs, quicker bird develop 
ment and increased health 

Hundreds of fanciers and utility poultry keepers use 
| Alpha No. 3. You really ought to have one, too 

Send for Catalogue to 
ROBINSON BROTHERS, Ltd., West Bromwich, Staffs 


ALPHA SPRAYERS. 
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Solicit the favour of inquiry and inspection at 


we LAW, FOULSHAM & COLE 


7 South Molton Street 


Two minutes’ walk from Bond St. Tube Station. London, W 


A good selection of guaranteed genuine Old 
English Pottery, Porcelain. Drinking Glasses, 
Furniture, and Objects of Art always on view. 


c 


“ollections or single specimens purchased for Cash 


Valuations for Insurance and other Purposes. 


For other specimens, some of which 
are still unsold, see issues 5th Aori! 
page 37°. and 19th April, page 43° 

















OUR DISTANT 
EMPIRE. 


THE HOARY MARMOT OF CANADA. 
To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—This little animal of the mountains is found in the Rockies and Selkirks, 
grey-brown in colour and the size of a fox, though lower on the leg, and with 
long, bushy tail. You see him running rapidly about over the rock, right up o1 
the edge of the snows. I have found him at over eight thousand feet, nea 
Banff. If suddenly come upon unawares, he utters a long, shrill whistle in alarn 
exactly like a human being can. This photograph was taken in the Selkirl 
last spring. I stalked him when he was some distance off, but he would m 
wait. However, seeing him enter the earth, I crept up to within four feet of i 
I could hear a great commotion going on below, a kind of squeaking nois« 
evidently he was intensely curious to know what I was, and, after waiting a fe) 
minutes, up shot his head and neck. Having the camera ready, I secured 
photograph. There was absolutely no place to hide myself; I simply key 


quite still, and although he showed himself many times, and I got a photograp 


A COMPROMISE BETWEEN CURIOSITY AND FEAR. 


each time, nothing would induce him to come out any further, even after shifting 
my position further away, so I had to abandon all idea of taking a complete 
picture.—R. F. H. Crewe. 
A CORRECTION. 

‘To tHe Epiror or “ Counrry Lire.” 
Sir,—In my letter on the subject of “ Fruit Farming in British Columbia,” 
which appeared in your issue last week, I notice a small error. The sentenc 
should read: “ The educational fees at Pullman College are merely neminal, 
and the cost of living there is only 25s. a week.” I should be obliged if vou 
could find space for this small correction.—J. S. REDMAYNE. 


FARMING IN ‘VANCOUVER ISLAND. 
UPPLEMENTARY to a letter published in this section of the pap 
last week, we have great pleasure in directing the attention of th: 
intending emigrant to a book called “‘ Farming in Vancouver Island 
issued by Vancouver Island Fruit Lands, Limited. It is a vet 
sound and practical guide to the systems of cultivation most suitabk 
to the extreme west of Canada. The land is good for fruit ; but t! 
emigrant ought not to forget that it is adapted for almost any kind of farming, 
and probably the safest enterprise that can be carried on is that of mixed 
husbandry. The writer ot the book says: “ Fruit, the dairy, poultry, shee} 
and cattle can all be made to pay; but the best and quickest opportunity « 
all is to be found in a combination. The excellent marketing facilities, growin 
population, equable climate, abundant rainfall, and the absence of blizzard- 
snow-storms, heavy frosts and violent winds, all relieve the farmer, whatev« 
plans he may adopt, from the ruinous risks which cannot be wholly avoide 
elsewhere. But a mixed farm in Vancouver Island is as nearly free from hazar« 
of any kind as any human enterprise can be.” Roots, such as potatoes, turnij 
beets, mangolds and carrots, yield first-rate crops and, what is equally importan 
there is a good market for them. Those who have not gone into the matt 
before will be surprised at some of the crops grown here. The small farm: 
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The Problem of the Younger Son 


Y 9 ome NY 
,_ | | TProsem of the Younser Son | MARS SST END ROM 


love of country life, can prosper on a small farm in Vancouver Island. 


A practical knowledge of farming in the United Kingdom is an edvantegn. E N A laa | E I 


but (for reasons explained within), not a necessity.” 


ith Farming in Vancouver Island Original & Best for Household 

= bale hha eb iAl bap Bl -lele)u- tate) al 

art Greatest Covering Power-most Durable- 
“ The above extract is taken from the important new book Hard Glossy Surface and Washable 

: Farming in Vancouver Island ASPINALLS BATH ENAMEL 
ed WILL STAND HOT WATER 

key PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 

i 5°, 65? anv I/- Tins. 


* 
HE vigorous outdoor life, varied field sports, financial independence and 
splendid prospects open in Vancouver Island to any man with the tastes 
of a country gentleman are fully described. 
The picture is fairly painted. The shadows as weil as the high-lights are 
putin. Vancouver Island is no place for the waster or the weakling. To S A N ALE N E 
the active man who can find satisfaction in overcoming difficulties and fighting 
for his own future it offers a home and a welcome. 
FOR DECORATORS & BUILDERS 


| ST-3-) A Co) ab bat-jlo(-B- bale MOL tin) le(-B Dl -Teleye- tale) al 


A copy of this fine book, 74 pages PERFECT FINISH 


with 48 illustrations, will be sent 
gratis and post free on application to Gate Me -bele Cr Vi ley Melee talel upwards 


Dept. Color Cards.Prices. &c. free on application. 


The Western Pacific Development Co., ASPINALL'S ENAMEL LT? 
125, PALL MALL, LONDON, s.w. ‘“* New CROSS,s.E. 
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derful protective quality 
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Shirts and Underwear 


and you will carry half the weight of ordinary garments PP er el 
with much more perfect protection from changes of Underwear, for 5 
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AERTEX CELLULAR garments are made from cloth composed of small 
cells in which the air is enclosed. The body is thus protected from the effects 
of outer heat or cold, while the action of the pores of the skin is not impeded. 

Illustrated Price List of full range of Aertex Cellular Goods for Men, 
Women, and Children, with list of 1,500 Depéts where these geods may be 
obtained, sent Post Free on application to 


THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO., LTD., Fore St., London, E.C. 








Aertex Cellular Day Shirt, 




















) A Selection from List of Depots where Aertex Goods may be obtained— from 3/6 

i LonpDon.—Oliver Bros.. 417, Oxford St., W.| PARNHAM. H. K. Bentall, 20, Boro’. LINCOLN. Mawer & Collingham, Ltd. | SCARBOROUGH. W. Rowntree & Sons 
| Robert Scott, 8, Poultry, Cheapside, E.C. FOLKESTONE. Lewis, Hyland & Linom. LYMINGTON Elliott & Son, High St. SHREWSBURY. W. Major, 5, Mardol Head 

n ABINGDON E. H. Beesley, 24, High St.| GAINSBORO’. John Dixon, Market Place. MACCLESFIELD. Naden Bros., 89, Mill St SKIPTON. W. A. & J. Simpson. 
i ANDOVER. Parsons& Hart, W’loo House | GLAsGow. Arneil & Yuill,20,GordonSt. | MAIDSTONE H. Taylor, 34, Week St SLEAFORD. W. H. Spite, 10, Market P! 
ASHFORD. +.H.Hunter,Ltd.64,HighSt.| GLoucEsTerR. C. Morgan, Bank Bldgs. MANCHESTER. H. R. Freeborn, 11, Cros St. SOUTHEND T. J. Johnson, Weston Rd. 
‘ BINGLEY. W. Pratt, 142, Main St. GRAVESEND. T. Smith, 30, New Road. MORPETH Armstrong&Angus, BridgeSt. STOCKTON. J. W. Gargett, 137, High St. 
BIRKENHEAD. Robb Bros., Grange Rd. HEXHAM. W. Robb & Son, Fore St. NEWBURY. H. Hill, 95, Northbrook St. Stroup W. H. Gillman, 3, King St 
BopMIN. Marshall & Son, Fore St. HORSHAM. G. Apedaile, 6, West St. NortHwicu. H. Bailey, High St. ST. LEONARDS. Moppett Bros., 4, Eversfield 
BoGnor. A. E. Reynolds, High St. IPSWICH. Grimwade & Son, Cornhill. OAKHAM. Furley & Hassan. TAUNTON. T. Harris, 6, North St. (PI. 
BRAINTREE. F. Pluck, 30, Bank St. K1n@’s LYNN. Jones & Dunn,27,MarketPl. Oswestry. 8. Gwilliam, Leg St. WAKEFIELD. J. Oldershaw, 17, Westgate 
CHICHESTER. A. E. Reynolds, 84, East St.) LANCASTER. R. Stanton, 17, Cheapside. | OXFORD. W. E. Fayers, 12, Queen St.| WATFORD. S$.Goodchild,23,Queen’s Rd 

CREWE. J. R. Kilner, 13, Earl St. LAUNCESTON. J. Treleaven & Son, Ltd. RAMSEY(1.0.M.) Alfred J. Kelly. WORKSOP. Db. J. Smith, Central Bldg 


DORCHESTER. Genge & Co., High St. LEICESTER. William Salt, 54, Granby St.| REDHILL. H.G.Packham,43,StationRd.| YEOVIL. \. D. Shute, 8a, High St 
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REDU CINE tne creat inisn 


REMEDY FOR LAME- 
NESS IN HORSES 


10/6 


PER TIN. 


Reducine will cure the worst 
cases of Sprung Tendon, Bog 
Spavin, Curb, Splint, Thoro- 
pin, Wind Galls, Sprung 
Hock, or any other joint or 
bursal enlargement. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS 
AND SADDLERS. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


The Reducine Co. 
47, South Frederick St 
DUBLIN. 























"Nestor. 14.250 tons. 





SS “a . 
South Africa & Australia 


Wireless Telegraphy. 
Exceptional Deck Space. 


For full particulars apply to Georce Wiits & Co., 57. Leadenhall St., LONDON, 
E.C.; Arrxen, Litsurn & Co., 80, Buchanan St., GLASGOW ; or to 


ALFRED HOLT & CO., India Buildings, LIVERPOOL. 
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cultivates Indian corn, melons and tomatoes, and he is taking to growing celery 
and to keeping bees. There is even a considerable business in growing flower- 
ing bulbs, the profit derivable from them being estimated at over 
£400 an acre. With all this the small farmer is advised to do a little horse- 
breeding. A pair of Clyde mares may prove a valuable possession, as there is 
a steady demand for draught horses, and good four vear old Clydesdales bring 
f60, £80, or even {1roo. Dairying is a profitable and important branch of 
agriculture there, and poultry-keeping is of very great importance to the small 
farmer and the beginner: “It is common in these districts, as elsewhere, to 
see chickens about the stumps of the newly cut trees, turkeys further afield 
in the yet unslashed woods, and ducks about the door of the hastily erected 
log cabin. This is a branch of farm work that the women and children of thy 
farm can manage while the bread-winner earns their living. All sorts of fow 
are found here—geese, turkeys, chickens, ducks, guinea-fowl and pigeons 
There are conditions favourable for all. Some parts of the country are bett: 
for turkeys, some for geese, but ducks and chickens will be successful anywhere 
All the same, the beginner is recommended to get some instruction in poultry 
keeping before he starts, or at any rate before he attempts it on a large scak 
It is not hard work, but success depends on close attention to minute detai 
For strict egg-production the White Leghorn breed is recommended; but t! 
White Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks are also found very useful. Of frui 
growing it is said: ‘‘ The macerial results are equal to the beauty of the surroun 
ings. An orchard in full bearing is variously estimated to produce a net revent 
of at least £25 per acre, or if worked by the owner £45 per acre. A ten-ac 
orchard yields an assured net income for life of £250 per annum or more, accordit 
to the varying conditions. The book is a perfect mine of practical, usef 
instruction, and we strongly recommend the intending emigrant to obtain ar 
study it. 


THE SARDINE STRIKERS. 


O strike, with such persistence that over a hundred factori 
in Finistére decide to close down because the sardit 
catch is too abundant, sounds typical of the comi 
opera country that Brittany is commonly supposed 1 
be. It is, indeed, rather a shock to hear that the blu 

bloused, saboted fisherman of Douarnenez, Concarneau a1 
Camaret has a trade union at all; but to learn that fift 
thousand persons—including thousands of women—have bei 
thrown out of their only available employment, possibly for gooc, 
solely on account of the ubiquity of the sardine is to see anoth¢ 
aspect of the tragedy of all Breton life. The fact is, of cours 
that large catches mean low prices from the dealers who m« 
the incoming boats on the quay. On a day of average catch 
they will offer between thirty and thirty-five francs a thousand 
but give them one of those days when the whole water-side seen 
paved with silver scales, and the offer collapses to trots cent sou 
Even the highest of these rates, when one-third has been hande: 
over to the owner and fitter-out of the boat and another thir 
to the skipper, leaves a mere pittance for the half-dozen hands 
and next to nothing for the small apprentice. When catches ar 
small, dealers grow desperate and the blue-bloused ones grow 
crafty, and there is much cider drunk in Concarneau that night. 

But it would seem that the sardine—a singularly unenterprising 
fish, with perennial faithfulness to the same feeding-ground 
cannot resist the bait of rogue paste, scattered by the skipper on 
the surface of the water which is skimmed by the blue nets. This 
vogue, a preparation of cod’s roe imported from Norway, is no small 
expense, costing anything up to seventy-five francs per hundred 
kilos. The boats set out day after day at the turning of the tide. 
and speed, either by their brown or indigo sails or by well-handled 
oars, to the old familiar ground. The rogue, which is replaced, i! 
the skipper be dishonest or economical, with an inferior vegetab!: 
bait, being thrown overboard, the net with its fringe of corks being, 
in the skipper’s opinion, worth the hauling in, a sea-chanty is raised, 
the net is swiftly drawn in, and its contents are deftly overturned 
into baskets. It seems an easy, regular, tedious life enough ; 
but one has to remember that there are fierce and lowering da\ 
when St. Anne—a true Breton by birth—must be busy in succouring 
her poor votaries and in protecting them from Ane, the beautiful 
demon, who lurks in the waves, luring men to their destruction. 
Concarneau Quay has one ornament—a great stone crucifix facin 
the sea ; and it is not out of mere ceremony that the priests bles: 
the boats as they set out, all gaily caparisoned and merrily manned 
on the Feast of St. Jean. 

What will become of all these men? Will they have to lear: 
from the men of Paimpol the still sterner, crueller life of the Icelan 
fisher, or will they become jaunty sailors, exchanging their se: 
fretted and weather-faded garments for smart uniforms, and thei 
shapeless tam-o’-shanters for red pomponned headgear? It 
certain that they must seek their fortune on the sea, for the land 
strange to them, save as a place for revellings and Pardo1 
Besides, the land is barren, scarcely affording enough sustenan 
for the wife’s pig and chickens, and not providing exemption fr 
military service, a horror when one only understands Breton a 
cannot comfortably read or write. There was always a chance | 
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Durobelle Guarantee. 


ie the undersigned Company. 
» manufacturing furnishers & 
+r oprietors of the Durobelle fadeless 
fabrics, do hereby agree and under- 
it/e¢ to replace, free of charge, any 
i th of the said Durobelle in which 
ve colour does not prove absolutely 
p rmanent. This guarantee covers 
woushing or exposure to sun tn any 
part of the world. 


i for and on bchal/ 


= The 


f the Company, 
J. J. ALLEN, Ltp. 
JOUN J. ALLEN, Verne 


Make your home 
beautiful with 


ALLEN’S 
DUROBELLE 


A transient pleasure,and a cost!y one, 





is the dainty casement that fades 

long before the material is worn 
out. ‘The colors of Durobelle Fabrics 
are absolutely permanent. even when 
exposed for years to a tropical sun, and 
their enduring freshness and beauty 
are a joy for ever. 


Patterns Loaned Free. 





itterns of any of the fo wing New Duro- 
elle Specialitie ined upon 
request 


will be willingly lo 





Per yard 
Casement Cloth, 28 i 8) 


MY 


casement, 5 
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HOME Tabourette Stripes On: <- 2h and 314 
t ee 311 


New Edition Now Ready 


HE new 1913 edition of this famous 

book is now ready and copies will be 

sent free to all bona-hde enquirers 
There are over 100 pages, many of which 
are in color photography, and the numerous 
suggestions offered are an invaluable help 
in making your home really beautiful 
A number of pages are devoted to the 
famous Durobelle Fabrics (which, by the 
way, can only be obtained from the sole 
proprietors. Allens) and actual patterns 
are attached for the reader's examination 


Durobelle Fabrics can be seen at Allen's London Showrooms, 6, Sloane St., $.W. 


1, The Quadrant, Bournemouth. 
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for the “ Alpha Brand” 


Malvern Waters 
TO HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 


NOTE.—These Waters are the Purest 
and Softest Table Waters obtainable. 
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: In addition 
to removing every sign of 
stain or discoloration from the 
teeth Pebeco Tooth Paste deodorises 
the breath delightfully 

Its regular use. twice daily, conduces further to 
a thoroughly healthful acid-free condition of 
the mouth, thus preventing all dental decay 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


OFFER We will send you 
» Tooth Paste sufficient for 10 
ays’ night and morning use, with it a scientific 
acid-mouth test, for to cover postage, 
P. BEIERSDORF & ©0.. 

Te, Idol Lane, E. 
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a stalwart young fellow to earn a few francs posing to artists; but 
why should artists come to a town bereft of brown sails and silver 
fish and blue nets hanging from the eaves and mastheads ? 

And what will become of the Concarneau Féte des Filets Bleus 
When—] 
now speak as a tourist—after eating a properly fishy luncheon to 


—that most joyous and absurd of Breton revellings ? 


the accompaniment of fisher songs bravely rendered by stout voices 
made extra powerful by the presence of concertina and mandoline, 
who 


one repairs to the square in front of the house of M. le Maire 
has in his charge the Ouecen of the Féte and is showing her off on 
With her embroidered net cap shading her demure 
and comely little head, and a stiff bouquet in her hard-worked 


his balcony. 


hand, she, with her attendant maidens, is escorted to a great dray 
hung with blue nets and drawn by the biggest horses in the arron- 
dissement. She gives the signal to start, and her carriage rumbles 
On to the Quay she 
goes, over the bridge, up the narrow, dark, cobbled streets of th« 
to the 
For what is a Queen- 


away, guarded by big fishermen in oilskins. 


old Ville Close, whose windows are full of welcoming faces, 
féte ground, where we lose sight of her. 
especially if every day vou work beside her in the factory cutting 
the 
An English circus, with a gentleman in frock-coat 


off sardines’ heads—in comparison with attractions spread 
out before one ? 
and top-hat—the English national costume—to usher you in! 
Swinging boats, in which you may hobnob, not with your own dull 
townsfolk, but with black and red visions from Pont l’Abbé, or 
with merry, black-flounced damsels whose spirits are all the brighter 
after the journey—thirty in a compartment all the way—from 
Ouimperlé! Then there are the competitions for the best costumes, 
in which, if you be of an old family, you may gain some importance 
in the eyes of your young man, whose own prowess may be vindi- 
You 


may dance the old Breton gavottes, also for prizes, to the music 


cated for ever by his facile triumphs at the shooting-booths. 
of the “ bugpipe ”’ (sic) ; 
and gracious ditties which M. Théodore Botrel of Pont Aven has 
fitted to the plaintive old tunes. 
last Sunday in August the sun is hot and the air heavyy—one may 
sit apart, sipping cider or Breton champagne and eating the pro- 
visions which, if one is of a saving turn, one has brought in the 
long-handled market basket. talks of the crowd, 
calls to one’s friends, and laughs at the queer antics of the English 


and, no doubt, you may sing the quaint 


When one wearies—and on this 


domed, One 
visitor—not too loudly, however, lest next day he should, in his 
bad French, desire to buy something that you desire to sell. 

You are still tired, or perhaps you want to reserve your 
strength for the wilder rollickings of the evening, so you lie down 
on the grass to look on at the wrestling. The combats are not 
very strenuous. The worst humiliation and defeat is to have one’s 
shirt pulled over one’s head, and the victor expresses his triumph 
only by turning exuberant catherine-wheels all round the arena 
One sees some fine men, full of strength and good-humour, who, 
dressed gala fashion—white breeches, blue coats and sequined 
It is a 
sight to see them confront the gendarmes on any little question of 
When the evening comes and it gets dark and the 
crowd grows turbulent and the lights of the drinking-booths appear 


vests—have an impressiveness and dignity all their own. 
free admission. 


to be the only things that the young men can take an interest in, 
it is time to go home. The English have all gone long ago, becausc 
most of them want to get out of the town before it once more 
succumbs to the smell of the sardine. 

The real trouble probably lies in the hardships of the sharing 
terms. The arrangement come to after the crisis of 1903, in spite 


of having caused the abolition of the drag-net, has not proved 


permanently satisfactory. One can hardly imagine strikers 
less fitted for a fight. The one-roomed Breton hovel, with an 


earthen floor most likely and a bed in the wall, is never replete 
There great funds 
Besides, the masters have definitely shut the 


with luxury or convenience. can be no 
to fall back on. 
factories, and 
the 


of Finistére. 


” 


*‘ there’s an end on’t. 


Ankou 


This spring, assuredly, will 
loudly and often on the roads 
R. M. 


death-cart of rumble 


MorRISON. 


has often been 


THI 


noticed in regard to the coming of the migrant birds, that their migration may be 


present spring seems to furnish instances of a fact that 


arrested by a spell of cold weather following on a warmer period, so that we se¢ 
the abnormal results of certain species arriving considerably before the usual 
date and others equally long after their common time of arrival, in the same year. 
migrants were extraordinarily early in the South of England 
a fortnight, as 


Thus, many of th 
redshanks came to their breeding meadows 
usually are there; vet in these 


this season. The 
has been estimated, sooner than they same 
reed warblers, both thes« 
at the date at which 


The house-martins, too 


meadows which are the haunts of the sedge and the 


kinds were still absent, or at all events still very scarce, 
we may, as a rule, confidently expect to find them. 
appear to have been late in coming, though this was not the case with the others 
which science no longer lets us regard as their 


of their kin; and the swifts, 


near relatives, were quite punctual to their date. 
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Abroad.—T he “ VESCA” is the Ideal 
Camera for the purpose.—No larger 





than a cigarette case, yet produces 
perfect photographs of any subject. 


PRICE, fitted with Goerz Lens, 
£8 2s. Od. 


BOOKLET FREE ON APPLICATION 













Saleable Cameras taken in part exchange. 
Camera Specialists and Opticians. 
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THESOHO GALLERIES. 








The Largest Stock of Genuine Antiques in London 





EXCEPTIONALLY 


Width, 6 ft. 6in. 


FINE AND GENUINE 
OLD JACOBEAN BUFFET IN CARVED OAK 


Height, 4 ft. 11 in. 


We invite inspection of our interesting 
stocks of Old World Furniture of the 


XVI., XVII, 


Oui new 


“Ny 


73-85, OXFORD ST. 


LONDON, W. 


and XVIlith Centuries. 


$4 pp. lllustrated 
Calalogue, post /Vee. 


18, EAST 57th ST. 


NEW YORK. 








Strong, quaint, com- 
fortable brown osier 
Garden Chairs. 
Can be left out in all 
weathers. 





Price only 5’'6 ea 
Free on rail. Cash 
with order 


JUST WHAT YOU REQUIRE 


Stout Hazel Hur- g 
dies, for Garden © 
Fencing.Poultry.etc & 


Grand Shade or Shelter 


Size 6ft. by 3ft. 
12/6 per doz. 





Extra supporting 


Stakes, 5ft. 6in. long 
| / 


HAIGH, Station Place, LETCHWORTH 





EXMOUTH— 


the noted Beauty Spot of delightful Devon. Mag 
nificent Beaches, Marine Drive, Golf (18 h. c.) 


Social and Games Clubs, Hunting, Fishing 
Exceptional train service. Saloon Steamers. Perfect 
Sanitation. Unlimited soft water. Equable climate. 


Rents moderate, rates low. Free (;uide from Exmouth 
Information Bureau (Dept. H.), 6, Rolle Street 





PARRY & STURROCK 


isa scarts REGINA casa 


INVESTMENTS 
CITY PROPERTIES: 
FARM LANDS 


WRITE US 








MORTGAGES 
SUB-DIVISIONS 
ACREAGES 


Suitable for Sub - Division, 
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THE 
OPPORTUNITY OF 


WHITSUNTIDE 








W HITSUNTIDE gives you 
a golden opportunity of 
paying a visit to friends or to 
the seaside, or for a bright country facial 
oF holiday. Coast 
ScoTLAND 


Whilst the rail fares are reduced, 


the accommodation provided is as a 


Berast, ; : 

Tus good as at other times: corridor AND 
otis expresses for long-distance travel- Lane 
ns ; : i Disraict 
Coasr & lers; comfortable, well-aired car- 

Donscat riages on short-distance trains, 

icant Tickets will be issued for periods Ista oF 

é : ; N 
ecient eae of 16 days or less, according to -_ 

West oF distance travelled. 

[neLann Week-end tickets taken Friday Principat 
or Saturday will be available for Towns 
Prax nae wae he foll ‘ IN THE 

EES eturning up to. the ollowing i ail 

Wednesday (except date of issue). ann 

Yorxsnirt Saturday to Monday tickets on the Nortu oF 

Spas ENGLAND 


following Tuesday. 

You may make the rail journey 
a pleasant part of the holiday if 
you travel by the Midland. 





























'WHITSUN EXCURSIONS 


From LONDON (Waterloo) for varying periods 


IN THE PATH OF THE SUN 








TO THE PRINCIPAL RESORTS IN 


DEVON, CORNWALL 


——THE SUNNY SOUTH, etc. 





North Cornwall from 22/- E. Devon Coast from 146 Bournemouth - il 
North Devon 0 Dorset Coast . il New Forest .. ee 8/3 
Dartmoor 19 Isle of Wight : 96 Southsea, etc. « 8 





Rail, River and Sea Trips 


lay Tours—via Southampton—from London 


NORMANDY BRITTANY 


Attractive tour on May 9th, 10th and Another charming holiday grouad for 
12th. embracing cross - channel trip the short vacation is “ Beautiful Brit- 
Southampton to Havre, and journey up tany's Wonderland Ideal sea-trips on 
the river Seine through the lovely Seine May 8th and 10th to its “ Emerald 
Valley to the grand old city of Rouen Portal,’ St. Malo (for Parame, Dinard, 


Ina Dinan, etc.). 
528 MILES BY RAIL. RIVER rote 


Ret F. f London 25/6. 
AND SEA-—-32/6 Second Class 300 MILES ON THE SEA. . 


On May 8th, to CHERBOURG, 24/6 On May 9th, to GUERNSEY & JERSEY, 23/ 
On May 8th, 9th, 10th and 12th, to HAVRE, 25/—-; ROUEN, 23/8, and 
PARIS — Ist, 393; 2nd, 30/-; 3rd, 26/ 


DAY.TRIPS TO f 4/6 to SWANAGE 


SEASIDE, etc. 
Waterloo to| A! B Weymouth, etc. 
Bournemouth .| 5/3 | 5 











WEEK-END TICKETS 
issued to most places, ex- 
tended validity to May 14th 


i ; of : 3 by Restaurant Express 
South ee a ha : : : For Holiday Programmes on 
Portsmouth . .| 4/3 | 5/3 giving full particulars, WHIT-MONDAY 
| Lee-on-Solent 5/3 _ oe Ps a Waterloo dep.11.30a.m. 
of Wight | 596% enry Holmes, Supt. o Clapham Je. » 11.39 
Isle of Wight 9 69 Line, Dept. 29, Waterloo I Je 11.3 
Swanage ‘ 6 Station, $.E return same Day 
Weymouth 6/- ier print from 
\ Whit-Sunday H. A. WALKER, Weymouth 7.15, and 


General Manager - 


B Whit-Monday. Swanage 7.20 p.m 
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RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


THE LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


HE London and South-Western Railway Company offers some very 
attractive tours for the holiday, particularly those via South- 
ampton to the French Coast. Fifteen-day tickets are announced 

at economical fares, admitting of return practically any day within 
that period with the option in most cases of travelling by an alternative 
route. On the Thursday and Saturday excursion tickets—third on rail 
and second on steamer—at a return fare of 25s. 6d., will be issued from 
Waterloo to St. Malo, the ** Emerald Portal ” of beautiful Brittany (for Paramé, 
Dinard, Dinan, etc.). Similar bookings to Cherbourg on the Thursday, fare 
24s. 6d., for Western Normandy, etc. ; also on May 8th, 9th, roth and r2th to 
Havre, 25s. ; and on the same dates to Paris, 26s’, and Rouen, 23s. 8d. third 
class (first and second class tickets issued at higher fares). For a really restful 
holiday, embracing almost every possible phase of travel, there is nothing better 
than the combined rail, sea and river trips on May oth, roth and 12th, from 


Waterloo to Rouen and back at return fare of 32s. 6d. second class. The usual 
238. tickets will be issued to Guernsey and Jersey from Waterloo, etc., on the 
Friday. On the few days preceding the holiday, the principal corridor 


restaurant-car expresses from Waterloo to the South and West of England will 
be run in duplicate. On Friday, May 9th, and Saturday, May roth, the 11 a.m. 
luncheon-car express Waterloo to Bude and North Cornwall will be accelerated ; 
the 6.55 p.m. express to Bournemouth and Weymouth will convey passengers to 
Swanage; the 6.40 p.m. dining-car express to Portsmouth will connect with 
steamer to the Isle of Wight. There will also be other extra facilities to the 
Island. On Saturday only a special late dining-car express will leave Waterloo 
at 7.5 p.m. for North Cornwall, et« Programmes will be forwarded free upon 
receipt of post card to Mr. Henry Holmes, Superintendent of the Line, 
Waterloo Station, S.E 


SOUTH EASTERN AND CHATHAM RAILWAY. 


The South Eastern and Chatham Railway Company are offering special 
facilities for visiting the Ghent Exhibition, issuing special tickets at reduced 
fares by the Dover-Calais, Folkestone-Boulogne and Dover-Ostend routes 
each day from May 7th to 12th inclusive Similar tickets are issued by express 
service to Brussels, breaking the journey at Ghent, returning within fifteen 
days. Cheap tickets will be issued to Paris by express services via Folkestone 
and Boulogne, on May 8th, 9th, roth, 11th and 12th, also on the same dates by 
the night mail service, via Dover and Calais, leaving Charing Cross at 9 p.m., 
returning from Paris any day within fifteen days. Special fifteen-day return 
tickets to Amsterdam, etc., will be issued from May 7th to 12th inclusive, 
leaving Victoria and Holborn at 9.55 a.m. Ejight-day return tickets to 
Ostend will be issued from May 7th to 12th inclusive. Eight-day return 
tickets to the Belgian Ardennes will be issued by the Calais, Boulogne and 
Ostend routes. The home service includes cheap tickets to Tunbridge Wells, 
St. Leonards, Hastings, Margate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate, Deal, etc Full 
particulars of the Continental and home excursions, extensions of time for 
certain return tickets, alterations in train services, etce., are given in the 
Special Holiday Programme and bills 


THE LONDON, BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


The Brighton Company issue a concise little programme obtainable free o1 
application to the Superintendent of the Line, L.B. and S.C.R., London Bridge 
including fifteen-day tickets from London (and principal stations on theit 
system) to Dieppe, Rouen and Paris by day (first and second class) and night 
(first, second and third class) services from May 8th to r2th inclusive, also by a 
special afternoon service (all three classes) on Saturday, May roth, leaving 
Victoria 2.20 p.m., Newhaven 3.55 p.m., and be due to arrive at Dieppe at 
7.40 p.m., Rouen 9.19 p.m., and Paris (St. Lazare) 11.27 p.m. Cheap tickets 
will be issued daily until May 15th for Madrid and Seville and other principal 
stations in Spain. Other excursions by the Newhaven-Dieppe route and tours 
in Switzerland, Tyrol, Italy, Normandy and South Germany are also announced 
and full particulars of all these can be obtained from the Continental Traffic 
Manager, Brighton Railway, Victoria Station, S.W. The home arrangements 
include several 8 or 15 day excursions and a greatly increased service to the 
Southern watering places and the Isle of Wight, etc. Luggage may now be 
sent in advance between all principal L.B. and S.C.R. stations for an inclusive 
charge of 1s. per package; also to the Isle of Wight for 1s. 6d. per package. 


THE MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The Midiand, as usual, gives a liberal choice of holiday resorts for Whitsun 
tide, numbering over five hundred in all. The excursions from St. Pancras 
commence on Thursday, May 8th, to Ireland for periods varying from two to 
sixteen days, repeated on Friday and Saturday, May 9th and roth. On Friday, 
May oth, the Scotland bookings begin from St. Pancras at 9.30 p.m. for the 
Northern Counties, and at 10 p.m. for Edinburgh, Glasgow, etc., the periods 
of availability being four, eight or seventeen days ; the seventeen-day tickets being 
available for return on any day within the period named. On Saturday, May roth, 
there will be excursions to Douglas (Isle of Man) via Heysham, for varying 
periods of from three to ten days, and via Liverpool on Friday midnight, May 9th, 
and Saturday, May roth, for periods of from three to seventeen days. The 
excursions to English provincial towns and villages, the Midlands and the North 
will run on Saturday, May roth, for varying periods. There will be an extension 
of the usual week-end cheap tickets at Whitsuntide, which will be available 
on the outward journey on Friday or Saturday, May oth and roth, and for return 
on Sunday up to and including Wednesday, May 14th, instead of Tuesday. 
The Saturday to Monday tickets will also be extended for returning up to Tuesday 
May 13th. 


THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


In the Great Western Railway Company’s Whitsuntide programme, obtain- 
able at the Enquiry Office at Paddington and other G.W.R. stations and offices 
will be found details of special services to all parts of the system for varying 
short or long periods. Among the most important are those on Thursday an¢ 
Friday, May 8th and 9th, to North and South Ireland. On Friday, May 9th, 
to Cheltenham, Monmouth and the Wye Valley, Basingstoke, Winchester 
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WHITSUNTIDE G.E.R. 
HOLIDAYS HERE TO GO AT 
Speed, Comfort and Cheap Fares, HITSUN 
the three essentials in holiday travel are embodied in the 
GREAT NORTHERN COMPANY'S ||| szzzéxrox DQ) S“consr © 
Whitsuntide Holiday arrangements. OF RESORTS 


EXPRESS EXCURSIONS by 


Rochdale, Blackburn, etc., for 3, 4 
Saturday, May 10th. 


Holiday Booklets can be had gratis 


King’s Cross Station, London, N. 


TRAINS will be run to over 500 stations, including 
bookings to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, etc., for 
4, 8 or I7 days, on Friday, May 9th, and to 
Harrogate, Scarborough, Cromer, Leeds, Bradford, 
Newcastle, Manchester, Shefheld, Nottingham, Burnley, 


WEEK-END TICKETS (Friday to Tuesday) will 
be available for return on Wednesday, May | 4th. 


SATURDAY TO MONDAY TICKETS will 
be available for return on Tuesday, May 13th. 


Excursion and Tourist Programmes also Illustrated 


any G.N. Office, or of Superintendent of the Line, Dept. 52W, 


CORRIDOR 
AIR 


BRACING 


& RECORD 
SUNSHINE 





HUNSTANTON 
CROMER 

or 8 days, on 
SHERINGHAM 
OVERSTRAND 
TRIMINGHAM 


on application to 


WEST RUNTON 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA 
CLACTON-ON-SEA 
FRINTON-ON-SEA 
WALTON-ON-NAZE 


NORFOLK BROADS 


YARMOUTH 
GORLESTON 
CORTON 
LOWESTOFT 
SOUTHWOLD 
ALDEBURGH 
FELIXSTOWE 
HARWICH 
DOVERCOURT BAY 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 





GOLFING, 


YACHTING, ANGLING. 











Bureau, !79, Strand, London, W.C 





Norway Summer Cruises and Health Resorts in the Interior. 
For all information and tickets, apply to Norway Travel 


TRAVEL BY G.N.R. 







the 


PROGRAMMES containing full particulars 
of cheap tickets, etc.. NOW READY, and 
can be obtained gratis upon application to 
the Superintendent of the Line, Liverpool 
Street Station, London, E.C., or at any of 







Company’s Stations or London Offices. 




















SOUTH EASTERN & CHATHAM RAILWAY. 


WHITSUNTIDE 
ON THE CONTINENT. 
CHEAP TICKETS 


From certain London Stations. 





Days RETURN Fares. 


DESTINATION. Vatm. LCl 2Cl 3Cl. 
Paris (via Calais or Boulogne) .... 15 584 37/6 30/- 
BRGGIGIRD 2 occ cccccccccccccecccces 3 22/6 — 14/ 
Stk. Vinnnsnedenhenenaneanes 30/- 25/- 17/10 


‘ ‘ 8 
Ghent (for the Exhibition) via 18 55/- 36/- 23/6 
Calais or Boulogne)...... ons 
Ghent (via Osten ) ....--------...0 5 44- 286 186 
Brussels(via Calais or Boulogne).. 15 59/8 38/5 25/- 
eo. (via Ostend)............ 1 


Amsterdam (via Flushing)........ 1% 44/9 30/11 — 
The Hague (via Flushing)........ 18 40.8 27/2 -- 
Gr cca cccccevscesccccaseseccs 3 24/ — 15/6 
eet ia cash alate ound sake -. 8 BG 266 26 
GREE cxevdncasaccwees 8 31/10 23/10 15/9 





WHITSUNTIDE 
IN THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND 


WEEK-END TICKETS AVAILABLE BY ANY 
TRAIN (Mail and Boat expresses excepted) will be 
issued from LONDON and certain Suburban Stations 
to the undermentioned Stations on May 9th, 10th, 
and Ith, available for return on May IIth, 12th, 
13th or 14th. 


Return Fares. RETURN Fares. 


1Cl. 2Cl. 3Cl. 1Cl. 2Cl. 3Cl. 

Bexhill ...... 14/—- 10/6 8/- wgate .... 15/- 11/ 
Birchington 15 1/- 8/- Martin Mill.. 18/6 12/6 9/ 
Broadstairs 15/- 11/- 8/- Ramsgate .. 15/ /- &/ 
ni 14/- 1006 8/- er 6- 12/- 9 
eeeecers 18/6 12/6 9/— St.Leonards 14/- 10/6 8/ 

ee 176 12/6 9/- Sandgate.... 17/6 126 
Folkestone 17/6 12/6 9/- Sandwich.... 186 12/6 9/ 
Hastings .... 14/- 10/6 8/— TunbridgeWells 8/6 5/6 46 
Herne Bay .. 14/- 10/- 7/- Walmer .... 18/6 124 9/- 
17/6 12/6 9/- | Westgate.... 15/- 11/- 8/ 


WhitstableTn. 14/- 10/- 7/ 





CHEAP DAY and HALF-DAY EXCURSIONS on 
WHIT-SUNDAY and WHIT MONDAY from LONDON 
to certain Seaside and Country Stations. 

CRYSTAL PALACE (HIGH LEVEL) on WHIT- 
MONDAY. Cheap Return Tickets (including admission) 

\| be issued from London 
For particulars of Excursions, Alterations in Train 
rvices, etc., see Holiday Programme, obtainable at any of 
e Company's Agencies or Stations. 
FRANCIS H. DENT, General Manager. 


THE GARDEN. 
Price td. Weekly 
Yffices : 20,Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





~| Sunday from Victoria 10.45 a.m. 





BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


WHITSUN ON THE SUNNY 
SOUTH COAST. 


FAST TRAINS FROM LONDON BRIDGE, 
VICTORIA and KENSINGTON (Addison Road). 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 


RETURN FARES 





FROM LONDON Ast 3RD 

TERMINI TO CLASS. = CLASS 

eo BRIGHTON 14/- 7/- 
1UTH & L1TH WORTHING 14/- 7/9 
are Avan LETTLEHAMPTON 15/- 8/3 
in Avaly | GOGNen... .. ... 68 8/9 
‘eens HAYLING ISLAND = 17/6 9/6 
ae\ | SOUTHSEA 19/- 9/6 
tien tory, PORTSMOUTH 19/- 9/6 
lst AN ISLE OF WIGHT 21/6 11/- 
tira.” = SEAFORD... 4/- 7/9 
EASTBOURNE 14/- 8/- 

BE XHILL 14/- 8/- 

HASTING' 4/- 8/- 





8 or 15 Days’ Excursions every Friday from London to 
Brighton (6/6), Worthing (7/-), Seaford (7/-), Eastbourne 
(7/-), Bexhill (7/6), Hastings (7/6), Littlehampton (7/-), 
Bognor (7/6). ALSO FOR 7 OR 14 DAYs, Saturday, May 
10th, to Hayling Island (8/-), Southsea and Portsmouth 
(8/-), and Isle of Wight (9/6). 

The usual Day Excursions will be run on Whit-Sunday 
and Monday. 

PARIS, ROUEN, DIEPPE, MADRID AND SEVILLE, 
1 to 15 Day Excursions, May &th to 12th. 

Brighton in 60 minutes —-Daily The ‘* Southern 
Belle,’”’ Pullman Express, leaves Victoria at 11.0 a.m. 
Single Tickets 9/6, Day Return Tickets 12/-, returning at 
545 p.m. on Week-days and 5.0 p.m. and 9.30 p.m. on 
Sundays. 

Eastbourne in 1} hours by Pullman Limited every 
Returning at 5.15 p.m. 
Fares, Single 11/6, Day Return 12/6. 

Details of Supt. of Line, LB. & S.C.R., London Bridge. 








WHEN YOU BUY AN 


UMBRELLA 
°* SUNSHADE 


ALWAYS OPEN IT y 
\\ AND LOOK FOR THESE MARKS 
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ON THE FRAME. ) 




















Don't judge by the Handle only 
THE FRAME is the VITAL part. 


After a test of GO years 


FOX’S FRAMES 


ARE STILL|~ 
THE BEST 
IN THE 
WORLD. 
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Refuse all 
Substitutes. | 
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Visit the Universal and International Exhibition 
at Ghent this year. From April to November 
twenty-five nations will be exhibiting their arts 





and sciences. Ghent is the city of flowers and 
historical monuments. In addition to the sights 
of the old city, the numerous ex- 
Go to hibition attractions will include a 
Palace of Horticulture, a Modern 
Ghent Village, Retrospective Exhibition of 
Railways, Congo Panorama and 
Musuem, Palace of Fine Arts, a 
quarter of ‘* Old Flanders,” International Re- 
gattas, Prize Contests, Festivals, and the most 
celebrated Flower Show of the whole world. 
Interesting booklet may be had free on application to 
REGINALD HARRIS. 132-134, Fleet Street, London, 

E.C., or will be sent on receipt of 1d. stamp. 












LLOYD'S 10.60. t 30 coc. 
THE oxlaInaL Fe LIX ESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH, 


The Label of the ORIGINAL and 
GENUINE Euxesis is printed with 
Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow \toniMoon 
Ground, and bears this TRADE 

MARK— SONS 


R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., the Proprietors, 
bought the business, with the receipt, trade mark, and 
yoodwill, from the Executrix of the late A. S, Lloyd 

he genuine is now manufactured ONLY at their Fac tory 

From all Chemists, Hairdressers, & 
Wholesale only: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd 
Berners Street. W., and City Road, E.C, : 
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COUNTRY 


Mar Taunton, Barnstaple, Lynton 
nwall On Friday and Saturday, May 
1d Manchester On Saturday, May ro 

Taunton and principal West 


LIFE. May 3rd, 1913. 


Penzance inclusive; Douglas, Is'e of Man, Shrewsbury, Hereford 
Droitwich, Malvern, Birmingham, Leamington, Oxford, Gloucester, Chelten 
ham and the Wve Valley, Shepton Mallet, Wells, Langport, Bridport, and 
principal resorts in North Wales and on the Cambrian Coasts 


FOR TOWN AND COUNT RY. 


PRESENTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
mav not be original to give silver for a wedding present, but 
undoubtedly it is very safe, for its usefulness and durability 
Its beauty, perhaps, in mid-Victorian days 
iatter of opinion, but the silversmith of to-day ts an artist 


cannot be denied 


craftsman, and produces exquisite results lake, 
v of the new designs evolved by Messrs. Mappin 

62, Oxford Street, etc., a firm whose name has 
ted with the finest gold and silve: work Here, 
lest means, is a set of four delightfully modelled 
enu-holders, or a silver condiment set copied 
odel and ornamented with a most graceful leaf 
au-lait service, with dainty rose-wreathed 

of the period, with a finely pierced 

st mind nd then there is a beautiful 


bowl wi gadroon mounts, and a bouquet-basket 


vith ; extremely graceful handle, dessert-dishes 
chly carved servers innumerable 
\mong more masculin present a useful idea is a cigar-box 


bon-bon dishes ete 


surmounted bv cigarette and match boxes in expressed in 
ilver, the cigar-box being lined with holl, cigarette-cases 
tL neat, engine-lined pattern and several sizes, and, although 
coming under the category of wedding presents, mention 
st be given to the admirably modelled polo souvenirs 
dull silver on ebony stands \ verv magnificent gift 
uld be an Adam dinner-service, in which every piece is richly 
hased with a bold scroll-leaf design. headed by classic festoons 
in high relief For golden weddings there are some lovely things 
in silver-gilt, notably a cup copied from an Elizabethan model 
with an embossed top, and the lower part divided into several 
panels, each engraved with a different old English flower An 
Empire sugar-bowl with a graceful domed top supported by 
satvyr masks is another good design Messrs. Mappin’s Prince’s 
plate has established itself firmly in public favour, not only because 
of its excell ippearance, but because it has provided a pleasing 
medium for reproduction of the best of the old Sheffield plate 
designs \ specially charming tea and coffee service in this ware 
ot Sheffield origin is adorned with a flat silver band chased with a 
graceful strap design; another in the low, wide pattern beloved 
Georgian dames has two-headed snake handles and there 
is a fine tray to match in which the ornamentation, the gadroon 
mounts and the fronts of the handles are in applied silver. \n 
old-fashioned chafing dish with scroll handles, an asparagus 
dish or a set of hors d’ceuvre dishes, folding compactly one above 
the other, would be useful small presents; and last, but not least, 
ye the fascinating cabinets, made to match any scheme 
decoration, and containing spoons, forks, knives, servers, etc., 
every purpose and in every imaginable design Many of these 
ivory handles, while others are in Prince’s or Mappin 
and to give some idea of the moderate prices obtaining 
srs. Mappin and Webb’s, knives, with handles of the latte: 
plate, cost only 25s. the dozen 
FASHIONS FOR MEN. 

It is a pleasure to study the catalogue of men’s outfitting just 
sued by Messrs. Gooch Ltd.,63 67 Brompton Road. The cover itself, 
with the sign of the Golden Fleece embossed in gold, crimson and blue 
on a dull grey background, calls for admiration at onec, and there 
is not an illustration in the substantial volume it contains that does 
not bear evidence of the utmost care and attention to every essential 
feature of the articles depicted but also to the details of thei 
reproduction The first part of the book is illustrated by line 
s, beginning with a delightful sketch by Fred Pegram by 

way of frontispiece, indicating the state of mind in which the average 
man approaches his natural bugbear, the choice of a new suit 
Following this are several illustrations of the uses to which Mess1 
Gooch put their famous rain and dust resisting Weave-proof 
cloth, and the garments are not merely hung on lay figures, but 
being worn by very live men Thus. the wearer of the Weave 
proof ’’ overcoat—a very serviceable garment it looks, too—is 
negotiating a cattl deal t motor-cyclist is being interviewed 
by a country policeman, a golfer in a drenching shower is lustil\ 
shouting Fore !’’ to someone presumably not so well equipped 
ibandoned play as aie bad iob The artist, o1 
ither, artists, for Mr. Pegram shares the honours, have been no 


who has 


less happy in their other illustrations, which include coats for every 
kind of town and country wear, riding breeches, dress suits, hats and 
caps, liveries, flannels, et: Even dressing-gowns and pyjamas at 

invested with a distinctive personality by these methods. Messrs 
Gooch must be congratulated upon the excellent colour-process 
in which they have elected to illustrate under-wear and haber- 
dashery, which do not lend themselves kindly to black and white 
One frequently hears the complaint that it is almost impossible 
to find a golf or shooting stocking nowadays with a self-coloured 
or at least innocuously patterned top, but page o1 of this book 
contains a dozen or so examples, out of which the most fastidious 
man might make his choice with a quiet mind The same remark 
applies to ties, in which there are some excellent designs in 


Spitalfields hand-loom silks. foulards. et« Dressing gowns, shirts, 


travelling rugs and handkerchiefs are similarly illustrated, an 
the result convinces one that a single page of good colow 
work in these articles is of greater assistance to the would-bx 
shopper than a dozen of black and white \ last word mus 
be given to the excellent selection of boots and shoes | 
these days it is very difficult to obtain really good-looking, han 
made footwear at a reasonable price; but in this respect, 
in every other, Messrs. Gooch have some very pleasing pattern 
notably a beautifully brogued model called ‘‘ The Paddock 
and a hght Oxford shoe with admirable lines and a stout brog 
with a full, roomy front; while, with a view to future winter sport 
their skating boot, which has already been adopted at most « 
the popular skating centres, should be borne in mind. 
A ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 

rhe firm of Messrs. George Jennings, Limited, of Lambet 
Dover Street, Piccadilly, has been almost a houschold w 
England for the last 
eighty vears, during 
which time they have 
supplied _ bath-fittings 
for houses of every 
description, and_ that 
they still uphold their 
well-earned reputation 
is evident from the 
fact that they have 
recently been honoured 
with the Warrant of 
Sanitary Engineers by 
Special Appointment 
to His Majesty King 
George V., to Her 
Majesty Queen Alex- 
andra and His Majesty 
the King of Spain. 

Anyone who is con- 

sidering the question 

of fresh bath or other 

fittings would be well 

repaid by a visit to 

the firm’s West End 

showrooms, which are 

fitted with every appli- 

ance, including massive 

lavatory basins’ with 

tops of rare marbles, 

and baths with \ BED OR DRESSING ROOM FITTING 
showers suitable for a 

large house, and also baths and other fittings specially design: 
small houses and flats. 

A UNIVERSAL POLISH. 

Among the many labour-saving devices which have appeared 
during the last quarter of a century and redeemed spring cleanin 
from the aspect of sheer labour which it once wore, few, it an 
have been more enthusiastically welcomed than ‘* Ronuk.” To 
exchange the damp, unhygienic, scrubbed floor for polish ct an 
kind was a step in the right direction; but some of the carlici 
polishing preparations suffered from grave detects. They wei 
sticky, partaking rather of the nature of a varnish than a polish, 
and attracting rather than repelling dust, and they could not | 
satisfactorily applied to a once-scrubbed deal floor nor was the 
effect permanent. ‘ Ronuk,’’ on the other hand, fills up the por 
of the wood and creates a hard, bright, durable surface for itselt 
where no germs or dust can find refuge, and which can be kept 
in perfect condition with the least possible labour and expense 
Furthermore, any ordinary deal floor which is in fair conditi 
may be converted into a polished one by an application of “* Konuk 
special staining, which may be obtained in five distinct shack 
followed by Ronuk”’ Sanitary Polish. It is antisepti r 
economical to use and has a very pleasant, clean odour, No 
its uses limited to woodwork, for it is an admirable linoleur 
ind preservative, and can be applied to almost every housel 
polishing purpose, being equally satisfactory whether applied 
a papier maché tray or the coachwork of a motor. To fill the f 
gaps in domestic requirements left vacant by ordinary “ Konuk 
there is the ‘‘ Apex ”’ Liquid Metal Polish, which produces a brilliat 
ind lasting polish without injuring the metal; “ Ronuk’’ boot 
polishes, both black and brown, which may be had in tins or tube 
or in conjunction with convenient outfits for home use and travel! 
ling ; and ‘‘ Ronvk ” harness composition, which not only polishe 
but waterproofs and preserves harness, carriage and motor hoo! 
saddles and all kinds of leather articles. The success of the: 
preparations is undoubtedly largely due to the fact that onl\ 
finest materials are consistently employed, ensuring durabilit 
and therefore economy in their use. The application of ‘‘ Ronuk 
in any of its forms is simplicity itself ; but visitors are invited 
inspect the London showrooms at 16, South Molton Street, W 
where they may obtain every information or advice. 











